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Foreword 

By Roland Barth 



^ school is a community of learm 

f( jjers!” How many times do we see 
and hear this assertion, now so 
common in public schools? This is an ambi- 
tious promissory note, indeed. 

The promise, is, first, that the school is a 
‘‘community,” a place full of adults and young- 
sters who care about, look after, and root for 
one another and who work together for the 
good of the whole — in times of need as well as 
times of celebration. I find that precious few 
schools live up to this mantle of “community.” 
Many more are simply organizations or 
institutions. 

As if “community” were not enough to 
promise, a “community of learners” is much 
more. Such a school is a community whose 
defining, underlying culture is one of learning. 
A community of learners is a community 
whose most important condition for member- 
ship is that one be a learner — whether one is 



Roland S. Barth is the author of The Principal Learner: 
A Work in Progress (1997), Zmproi;ing Schools from Within 
(1990), and Run School Run (1980). He is a former public 
school teacher and principal and member of the faculty at 
the Harvard Graduate School of Education. Barth was 
the founding director of the Harvard Principals’ Center 
and of the International Network of Principals Centers. 




called a student, teacher, principal, parent, sup- 
port staff, or certified staff. Everyone, A tall 
order to fill. And one to which all too few 
schools aspire, and even fewer attain. 

The big message of this little volume lies in 
its title: Educators as Learners: Creating a Profes' 
sional Learning Community in Your School. 

For when the adults within the school- 
house commit to the heady and hearty goal of 
promoting their own learning and that of their 
colleagues, several things follow: They leave 
the ranks of the senior, wise priesthood, the 
learned, and become first-class members of that 
community of learners. And when the adults 
come to take their own learning seriously, 
value and promote it, students take note. And 
when students see some of the most important 
role models in their lives learning, they too 
will learn, even achieve. Hence, adults^ learning 
in our schools is a basic, not a frill. 

Schools exist to promote the learning of all 
of their inhabitants. Indeed, the central pur- 
pose of a school is to invent and then to pro- 
vide the conditions under which profound 
levels of human learning can flourish. That’s 
why we have them. To paraphrase the legen- 
dary coach Vince Lombardi: “In schools, learn- 
ing isn’t the most important thing; it’s the 
ONLY thing.” So just how do you transform a 
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school into a community of learners? 

Educators as Learners offers nothing less 
than a ‘‘lesson plan’* for members of a school or 
school system to transform their institution or 
organization into a learning community. By 
offering abundant, explicit, useful examples 



and case studies; rich activities; imaginative 
processes; and thoughtful commentary, this 
book provides a coherent roadmap that will go 
a long way in helping a school make good on 
the promise, “Our school is a community of 
learners.” 
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Preface and Acknowledgments 



B ooks don’t just appear. Human desires 
and aspirations are forces that contrib- 
ute to creating a book. This book 
resulted from several intersecting forces. First 
was the desire to bring into being a school- 
centered, future-focused change model for 
schools. In this change model, the protagonists 
are members of the school community — par- 
ents, teachers, specialists, children, and admin- 
istrators. The direction of change is future 
oriented, with all members contributing to the 
explanation of who they are as a community, 
who they want to become, and how they can 
grow together. 

A second force was the desire to reframe 
“learning” in our schools. Learning has long 
been the province of children in schools, yet 
we know that learning is as important to the 
life of a teacher as it is to the life of a student. 

If schools are to thrive in the 21st century, eve- 
ryone in the schoolhouse must be a learner. 
Learning goes hand in hand with change, yet 
all too often schools are asked to change with- 
out giving staff the opportunity to learn. 

The third desire was to offer a vehicle for 
educators to experience their passion for and 
love of teaching. Teaching is a profession of the 
heart. It arises from a deep calling to make a 
difference in the lives of children. But passions 
can subside and fires grow cold, especially in a 



climate where education has become the 
scapegoat for the ills of society. Michael Fullan, 
a well-known school reform activist, suggests 
that it is currently a bleak .time in the field of 
education. He states, “Anyone who spends 
time in public schools can feel the growing, 
deepening malaise among educators, whether it 
stems from a sense on the part of teachers that 
the public and the government do not care 
about them or from an overwhelming sense of 
despair that the problems are insurmountable 
and worsening” (1997, p. 217). We need a 
process that renews and empowers teachers in 
their work. 

Finally, we hope that the collaborative 
learning process will stimulate the ability of 
school communities to hear and act on the 
multiple perspectives of teachers, specialists, 
paraprofessionals, parents, and administrators. 
And out of this dialogue, new knowledge and 
practices will emerge that embrace the diver- 
sity of all the children attending our schools. 

In this book, we describe an emergent 
model of professional development — a model 
where learning becomes a way of life for educa- 
tors as well as children; where collaboration 
among teachers, parents, and administrators is 
key to creating positive results for all children; 
and where leadership relies on vision, values, 
and relationships. Professional development 
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literature reports the positive effect of profes- 
sional learning communities on teacher resil- 
iency and student learning. Yet knowledge 
about how to support the emergence of profes- 
sional learning communities is rudimentary. 
This book offers a beginning theoretical frame- 
work and practical guidance for thinking about 
why and how to build professional learning 
communities in schools. 

m- 

Educators as Learners: Creating a Professional 
Learning Community in Your School emerged 
from the work of Project REALIGN, a national 
model inservice training project. Funded by 
the U.S. Department of Education from 1995 
to 1998, Project REALIGN was sponsored by 
The George Washington University Depart- 
ment of Teacher Preparation and Special Edu- 
cation in partnership with Fairfax County 
(Virginia) Public Schools. The intent of this 
professional development model was to deepen 
the capacity of adults in schools — that is, 
teachers, specialists, paraprofessionals, adminis- 
trators, and parents — to function as powerful 
professional learning communities committed 
to creating new strategies for meeting the 
diverse needs of all students in their schools. 
Project REALIGN staff worked with approxi- 
mately 150 parents, administrators, and teach- 
ing staff representing multiple roles, disciplines, 
and grade levels at five public elementary 
schools in Fairfax County, Virginia. 

Over the three years of Project REALIGN, 
a multitude of outstanding educators contrib- 
uted their time, intellect, and hearts to giving 
birth to this professional development model. 
First, the Project REALIGN staff, a group of 
hard-working risk takers, weathered many a 



storm as we worked together to develop our 
ideas. Many thanks go to Andrea Sobel, Holly 
Blum, Elaine Barker, and Maret Wahab. 

The actual writing of this book was accom- 
plished by a wondrous team of educators. Some 
team members were involved in the initial 
conceptualization of the book, and some par- 
ticipated in the rewriting process. All played 
an important part in articulating the ideas 
found in this book. The contributing authors 
are Laura Bell, Holly Blum, Amy King, Andrea 
Sobel, Maret Wahab, Karren Wood, and 
Ramona Wright. Others, such as Muriel Farley, 
Marianne Latall, Marie Celeste, Esther Merves, 
Sheryl Fahey, and Renna Jordan, helped shape 
and refine our ideas. 

Many educators in the Fairfax County Pub- 
lic Schools, who worked as facilitators in Pro- 
ject REALIGN, helped “tease out” the 
important elements of this model. Thank you 
to Wendy Boehm, Marty Brosky, Maura Burke, 
Karen Bump, Liz Bush, Thea Cox, Carol 
Flicker, Laura Freeman, Pam Pavuk, Jennifer 
Rose, Donna Schatz, and Jean Waylonis for 
their insightful questions, comments, and con- 
tributions to REALIGN. 

Other communities instrumental in the 
development of this model were the parents, 
teaching staffs, and administrators at elemen- 
tary schools where we piloted this professional 
development model — Stratford Landing, 
Clearview, Keene Mill, Fairfax Villa, and Hay- 
field. We are grateful for their dedication to 
quality practices, their patience, and their 
feedback. 

Finally, we are forever indebted to our edi- 
tor Elbe Abrams and her wonderful staff for 
their endless hours of poring over the manu- 
script and crafting it into a final product. We 
also would like to thank our colleagues at The 
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George Washington University Department of 
Teacher Preparation and Special Education 
Infant and Early Childhood Programs who pro- 
vided a support system and cheering section for 
the work of REALIGN. 

Out of this large, committed community, a 
budding model for professional development 
has emerged. We hope this book will challenge 
your thinking as much as it did ours. 



Penelope J. Wald 

Project REALIGN, Project Director 

Michael S. Castleberry 
Project REALIGN, Principal 
Investigator 

Washington, D.C. 

February 2000 
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Cornerstones 



Part I introduces concepts and assumptions that 
are instrumental to building school-based profes- 
sional learning communities. Chapter 1, "Rea- 
ligning for Change," presents a theoretical model 
for change in education, based on schools as col- 
laborative communities. 

Chapter 2, "Learning Communities: An 
Ethos for Professional Change," discusses the 
role of collegial learning as a renewing force in 
schools during times of change. Here, we com- 
pare the active-interactive, learning-community 
approach to professional development with the 
more traditional "expert" training approach. In 
this chapter, we present emerging assumptions 
and a conceptual frame for professional learning 
communities. 

Chapter 3, "Leading Professional Learning 
Communities," focuses on leadership qualities 
that support the building of professional learning 
communities in our schools. In this chapter, we 
explore the leadership qualities of vision, values, 
service, capacity building, and relationship build- 
ing, along with snapshots of school leaders in 
action. 
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Realigning for Change 



A teacher can never truly teach unless she is learning herself. 

A lamp can never light another flame unless it continues to burn its own flame . 

—Rabindranath Tragore ( 1861 - 1941 ), Nobel Prize Laureate for Literature 



The Need for Change 

TT n the quest for school improvement, 
change initiatives have overwhelmed the 
J_L system. Several decades ago, schools might 
have had one initiative every year or 
two — mostly in the form of textbook adop' 
tions. Now schools are struggling to coordinate 
multiple initiatives that are simultaneously 
stacked one on top of another. Each brings an 
answer to a problem — the technology initia- 
tive, the literacy initiative, the safe schools ini- 
tiative — but together they create overwhelmed 
and overworked staff and a potentially frag- 
mented education for students. 

How did education decide on this additive, 
piecemeal approach to school improvement? 
This predisposition to improve things by reor- 
ganizing the pieces, adding new pieces, and 
taking out ineffective pieces dates back to the 
Newtonian mechanistic worldview of the 17th 
century. The Newtonian model was built on 
the idea that the world could be controlled like 
O 




a big machine (Caine & Caine, 1997). By the 
1800s, this mechanistic imagery had influenced 
not only our thinking in the sciences but also 
our thinking about organizations. Youngblood 
(1997), in Life at the Edge of Chaos, comments 
on this mechanistic perception of 
organizations: 

Normally we view organizations as 
machines with parts that we can disas- 
semble and reconstruct in any fashion 
we wish. Organizational change is fre- 
quently an exercise in moving parts 
around until we achieve the magic for- 
mula that produces the performance re- 
sults we desire. We expect to be able to 
predict the outcomes of these changes 
and to control them completely 

(p. 76). 

It is no surprise that education adopted this 
predictable, orderly, bureaucratic model of 
functioning. After all, the charge of the public 
education system was to provide education to 

313 
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the masses — a task that resembled the mass 
production that was going on in our factories. 
So our schools were divided into grade levels, 
with each grade assigned specific pieces of the 
curriculum and a teacher to teach it. When 
pieces of the system failed, the leaders isolated 
the problem and replaced the broken piece or 
added another piece to make the system more 
effective. In this way we got more curriculum, 
more specialists, and more supervisors. 

Dramatic social, economic, and political 
changes have occurred since this system of edu- 
cation was originally conceived. Diversity, 
mobility, and technology have emerged as 
prime forces shaping our daily lives — forces 
that were minimal to nonexistent 50 years ago. 
Yet our schools are still laboring under the 
same bureaucratic mode of organization. What 
we have is an educational dinosaur, slow to 
move and unable to adapt, living in a world of 
rapid-fire change. 

It is time for our system of education to 
change. We no longer need schools designed to 
educate children ‘‘en masse.” We need schools 
that prepare our learners to lead productive 
lives in this complex, high-tech, and fast- 
changing world — schools that are responsive, 
fluid, and adaptive to emerging needs and 
opportunities. The next generation of schools 
must have the capacity for continuous renewal. 
We must have an ethos that values lifelong 
learning for staff and families, as well as 
students. 

A New Model for Professional 
Development in Schools 

This book presents ways to create dynamic 
learning communities for the adults in our 



schools — communities where individual and 
organizational growth occurs simultaneously. 
Two cornerstones of this professional develop- 
ment model are (1) schools as communities 
and (2) collaborative learning. 

The concept of schools as communities pro- 
vides the context for growth and change — the 
fertile ground for growth to occur. A school 
community is a composite of people represent- 
ing many ages, roles, backgrounds, and dreams. 
Members of the community are aligned around 
common goals, shared values, and an agreed-on 
way of being and doing. This alignment of ide- 
ology forms the unique identity of community. 
It is from this ideological base that communi- 
ties take action. It is through this community 
of mind that synergy arises. 

Collaborative leamingy the second corner- 
stone of this model, offers a process for simulta- 
neously promoting individual and 
organizational capacity building. Collaborative 
learning assumes a shared focus, a shared 
responsibility to learn, and a disciplined 
approach to acquiring the desired goal. It 
demands that individuals shed the expert role 
and adopt a collaborative approach that recog- 
nizes the values, knowledge, and expertise of 
all community members. The collaborative 
learning process engages members of the com- 
munity in a cycle of exploring, experimenting, 
and reflecting relative to a specific outcome. 
The knowledge and skills that are generated 
through collaborative inquiry enriches the 
knowledge base of the school. From this bank 
of knowledge and expertise, improved pro- 
grams and services are born. 

The concepts of ‘‘schools as communities” 
and “collaborative learning” interact like an 
ever-expanding web (see Figure 1.1). The core 
of the web contains the school community’s 



Realigning for Change 



values, visions, and ways of relating. Collabora- 
tive learning represents the potential for 
growth and capacity building. Multiple oppor- 
tunities for collaborative learning exist within 
a community. Community members are free to 
self-organize around topics of interest to them, 
yet they are guided by their community’s core 
ideology. The result is a professional learning 
community connected by shared values and 
visions while nourished by high levels of 
energy and forward movement emanating from 
the work of multiple, self-organized, collabora- 
tive learning groups. 



This book does not dwell on fixing current 
problems in our schools, but rather on creating 
a new future for school communities. John 
Gardner (1964) in Self-Renewal underscores 
the need for this future-focused approach to 
organizational renewal: 

No society is likely to renew itself 
unless its dominant orientation is to 
the future. There is a readily discerni- 
ble difference between the society that 
is oriented to the future and the one 
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that is oriented to the past. Some indi^ 
viduals and societies look forward and 
have the future ever in mind, others 
are preoccupied with the past and are 
antiquarian in their interests. The 
former have a vivid sense of what they 
are becoming, the latter a vivid sense 
of what they have been. The former 
are fascinated by the novelty of each 



day’s experience, the latter have a 
sense of having seen everything 
(p. 105). 

With this work, we are forging into the 
future; and we invite you to join us in this col- 
laborative learning adventure. 
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Learning Communities— An Ethos for Professional Change 



During my 25 years as an educator, 1 
have focused on one thing — the mas- 
tery of the content 1 need to teach. 1 
am certain that if 1 know the content 
well enough, then 1 can deliver it in a 
way that anyone and everyone can 
learn the information. 1 work very hard 
to master the content in all my subject 
areas. To learn new content, 1 leave my 
school (after a full day of work or after 
writing a full day of lesson plans) to 
attend a training workshop, a confer- 
ence, or a course. Most often 1 attend 
training sessions where experts in the 
subject area have a limited amount of 
time to transfer all their knowledge 
about the subject to me and 100 other 
teachers. They may use a lecture 
approach combined with demonstra- 
tions and guided practice during the 
training session. 

After attending the event, 1 return 
to my classroom, shut my door, try the 
new stuff with my kids, and, if 1 am 
diligent, make adjustments based on 
feedback to myself. Seldom do 1 receive 
a follow-up call from the district staff 
development office, on-site coaching 
from the trainer, or even a “how’s it 
going” from the building administrator. ' 
Sometimes 1 just give up if the new 
approach doesn’t seem to be working. 
Most often, I am off to another work- 
shop to hear about something else new 



before 1 have a chance to really think 
through and use what 1 last “learned.” 

This scenario is fictitious, but it reflects the 
reality of the traditional training approach to 
professional development. Harrison (1995) 
describes training as the process for transferring 
to the employee the knowledge and skills that 
the organization has decided the employee 
needs to know. That description is fairly con- 
sistent with what happens in education. The 
state, the district, or the school administrator 
determines the knowledge and skills a teacher 
needs to know and provides training to impart 
that knowledge to the teacher. The teacher 
then is responsible for delivering the informa- 
tion to the students. And, finally, the students 
are graded on how much they absorb. That’s 
the training food chain. 

We see this inservice approach in many 
school districts across the United States. It 
assumes that professional development is effec- 
tive and efficient when it is 

• planned and delivered by the school 
district; 

• conducted in large groups at off-site 
training events; and 

• led by experts who transmit knowledge, 
skills, and strategies to selected staff. 
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Yet its ability to prepare staff to meet the 
increasing demands in education is becoming 
more and more questionable. The 1996 
National Foundation for Improvement in Edu- 
cation (NFIE) publication, Teachers Take 
Charge of Their Learning, enumerates the long 
list of demands on educators. 

Today’s teachers must be sensitive 
to varying social demands and expecta- 
tions; must be able to diagnose and ad- 
dress the individual learning and 
development needs of students, includ- 
ing special emotional, physical, social 
and cognitive needs; must be able to 
use information technologies in all as- 
pects of their work; must make impor- 
tant decisions about what and how 
much to teach of the overwhelming 
amount of new knowledge being cre- 
ated in every field; and must reach out 
more effectively to parents and the 
community than ever before (p. xiv). 

During the past decade, education litera- 
ture has promoted a new set of staff develop- 
ment practices, such as teacher inquiry, action 
research, professional collaboration, and learn- 
ing communities to help educators meet these 
rising expectations. Much of the writing con- 
tains sharp contrasts between the traditional 
training approach and the “next generation” of 
practices. For example, in Leadership for the 
Schoolhouse (1996), Thomas Sergiovanni 
addresses the need for teacher inquiry and dis- 
course: 

Few axioms are more fundamental 
than the one that acknowledges the 
link between what happens to teachers 
and what happens to students. 



Inquiring classrooms, for example, are 
not likely to flourish in schools where 
inquiry among teachers is discouraged. 

A commitment to problem solving is 
difficult to instill in students who are 
taught by teachers for whom problem 
solving is not allowed. Where there is 
little discourse among teachers, dis- 
course among students will be harder 
to promote and maintain. The idea of 
making classrooms into learning com- 
munities for students will remain more 
rhetoric than real unless schools be- 
come learning communities for teach- 
ers too (p. 139). 

The question then becomes. How are we 
going to get from the traditional training 
approach to one that embraces schools as 
learning communities for educators? To under- 
stand the path to this new paradigm, we first 
need to become familiar with the key assump- 
tions that underlie the concepts of “learning” 
and “community.” 

Looking at Adult Learning 

Creating a professional development system 
that supports school improvement and profes- 
sional renewal must be grounded in sound 
assumptions of adult learning (Loucks-Horsley, 
1995). Many times we act as if learning hap- 
pens as a direct result of exposure to new infor- 
mation; as if at the moment of hearing new 
information, we “learn” it. Learning is much 
more complex than that, especially when the 
goal of learning is to build the capacity of the 
individual or the system. Five assumptions 
about adult learning are central to building 
professional learning communities. 
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Assumptions About Adult Learning 



• Inquiry into underlying assumptions 
deepens the learning process. 

• Learning is an active process that 
occurs over time. 

• Learning is driven by the learner 
around meaningful issues. 

• Learning is experimental by nature. 

• Learning is fueled by rich, diverse, 
accessible sources of information. 



Assumption 1. Inquiry into underlying assumptions 
deepens the learning process. 

Since John Dewey first distinguished 
between thinking and rote learning, learning 
theorists have elaborated on the claim that 
there are different kinds of learning. Senge 
(1990) describes two types of learning: adap- 
tive and generative learning. 

• Adaptive learning has three main steps: 

(1) A problem is encountered, (2) solutions are 
identified, and (3) solutions are applied. The 
adaptive model operates from a set of assump- 
tions, beliefs, and interpretations. These 
assumptions form a box or framework for view- 
ing the problem. Within this framework, a dis- 
crete number of solutions are possible. The 
inquiry centers around the question “What 
should we do?” The solution relies on our abil- 
ity to recall past solutions and apply them to 
the present situation. It is a process of “recol- 
lecting” and “reapplying” information. 

• Generative learning emphasizes a creative, 
“out-of-the-box” approach to thinking and 



learning. It begins the same way as adaptive 
learning — a problem is encountered. But rather 
than jumping into action with the question 
“What should we do?” we slow down and ask, 
“Why is this a problem?” or “What do we 
believe or assume that makes this a problem?” 
This new question leads us to look at the 
assumptions or way of thinking that created 
the problem, and challenges us to reconsider 
the validity of those assumptions. 

Inquiry into the assumptions and beliefs 
that create the problem is an essential element 
of generative learning. Daniel Kim (1994) 
maintains that we don’t realize that our prob- 
lems occur in the context of our assumptions. 
For example, being unmarried is a problem 
when the predominate assumption is that peo- 
ple who are not married must be uninteresting 
and unattractive. It is not a problem when the 
predominate assumption is that the best and 
brightest people tend to be unmarried. In 
schools, having 30 children in a class is a prob- 
lem when the predominant assumption is that 
one teacher has the sole responsibility for the 
education of all 30 children. This may not be a 
problem if the predominate assumption is that 
a class of 30 students has two teachers and a 
double-sized classroom. Once we realize that 
people view information differently because 
they operate from different beliefs and assump- 
tions (what is a problem to one person may be 
a blessing to another), we can work at seeing 
the situation from different perspectives. In 
this way, we open up new ways of thinking and 
acting. 

In education, the capacity for generative 
learning greatly enhances professional develop- 
ment. The inquiry approach, with its emphasis 
on examining the relationship between theory 
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A Situation from Two Perspectives 



i Johnny is doodling while his teacher, 

I Ms. Adaptive, is introducing a new sci- 
i ence concept. Doodling during a lecture 
is a problem for her. She decides to dis- 
cuss it with Ms. Generative. “Pm having a 
problem with Johnny doodling during my 
! science lectures; 1 think 1 should take his 
pencil away.” This is an example of a 
problem-solution or adaptive-learning 
i approach. Doodling is the problem and 
I removing the stimulus, the pencil, is the 
solution. 

Ms. Generative suggests, “Let’s not 
jump to a solution. Let’s think about why 
we consider Johnny’s doodling a prob- 
lem.” 

“Because doodling distracts children 
from learning,” replies Ms. Adaptive, 
i That’s the assumption that created the 
problem. Now the assumption is out in 
the open, and the teachers are able to dis- 
cuss it. 

“Is it true that doodling interferes 
with learning?” asks Ms. Generative. She 
continues, “Maybe, maybe not. It may 
help Johnny to focus. Rather than ignore 
what might be his learning style, we could 
help him learn to doodle more purpose- 
fully, using graphic webbing to represent 
what is being said. What other ideas 
could we come up with if we operated 
from the assumption that doodling is not a 
problem?” This is an example of genera- 
I tive thinking — an examination of the 
; problem at the assumption level, not the 
: action or solution level. 
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and practice, supports the generative learning 
process. Darling-Hammond (1997) argues that 
quality professional development is “centered 
around the critical activities of teaching and 
learning; grows from investigations of practice; 
and is built upon substantial professional dis- 
course” (p. 323). It is becoming more and more 
obvious that the professional development 
models in the 21st century will draw on the 
skills of inquiry and generative thinking 
(Sagor, 1995; Sparks & Hirsh, 1997). 

Assumption 2. Learning is an active process 
that occurs overtime. 

Learning involves a constant movement 
back and forth between thinking and action 
(O’Neil, 1995). The learner not only hears and 
processes the information but also experiments 
with it and then documents and reflects on the 
results. Handy (1995) describes the learning 
process as a cyclical process of questioning, 
developing ideas, testing, and reflect- 
ing — forming a “wheel of learning” (see Figure 
2.1).* The learner moves sequentially through 
the four quadrants of the wheel of learning: 

• A problem that needs a solution triggers 
the learner to ask questions. 

• The learner gathers ideas that answer the 
question and selects the most feasible idea. 

• The learner tries out the idea and tests it. 

• The learner reflects on the results to 
decide if the idea is a satisfactory solution to 
the problem. 



*From Learning Organizations y edited by Sarita 
Chaw la and John Renesch. Copyright (c) 1995 by 
Productivity, Inc., RO. Box 13390, Portland, OR 
97213-0390; phone: 1-800-394-6868. Reprinted by 
permission. 
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The wheel of learning substantiates 
the importance of job-embedded learning. 
Learning occurs when people actually try 
new ideas. The place for that to happen is 
on the job. Teachers Take Charge emphasizes 
the need for ongoing on-the-job learning 
opportunities: 

The learning that teachers need 
from each other is learning that con- 
tinues throughout the day, the school 
year, and the career. It is the constant 
improvement of practice based on 
observation, feedback, reflection, 
evaluation, and concerted effort to 
try again with something new (NFIE, 
1996, pp. 34-35). 



Assumption 3. Learning is driven by the learner around 
meaningful issues. 

The motivation to learn begins inside one- 
self with a need or a question. Learning 
emerges from an intrinsic desire to know. 
When learning starts from within the learner, 
it becomes a generative process in which the 
learner seeks to create something new — to 
bring an idea or a strategy into being. 

Sergiovanni’s (1996) renewal approach to 
professional development capitalizes on the 
teacher s personal need to know and commit- 
ment to excellence, rather than on external 
goals. In this approach, professional develop- 
ment is driven by intrinsic forces rather than 
by external ones. When considering this staff- 
centered approach to teacher development, 
Bolin (1987) asks: 

What would happen if we set aside 
the question of how to improve the 
teacher and looked instead at what we 
can do to encourage the teacher? Ask- 
ing how to encourage the teacher 
places the work of improvement in the 
hands of the teacher. It presupposes 
that the teacher desires to grow, to be 
self-defining, and to engage in teaching 
as a vital part of life (p. 11). 

We need systems that empower staff to 
define their professional path and grow in ways 
that are meaningful in their work with 
students. 

Assumption 4. Learning is experimental by nature. 

Learning requires a degree of initiative and 
risk taking in the face of uncertainty. It is 
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experimental by nature. The learner must be 
patient and forgiving because learning is a 
triahand-error process, and mistakes are 
inevitable. 

Obstacles to learning abound, especially for 
adult learners. One is the fear of being viewed 
as incompetent by one’s peers. Continuing to 
flounder is often less threatening than turning 
to colleagues for help. Embarrassment is often 
associated with learning as an adult. When we 
lack knowledge, we are often left feeling stupid 
and vulnerable. Or there may be the fear of 
reprisal from people in “higher” positions of 
authority if they identify our incompetencies or 
if we make mistakes. Ironically, we learned 
many of these risk-avoidance behaviors from 
our experiences in schools. We must create 
environments where our fears won’t be repro- 
duced in our students. 

In teaching, we often find a bias for action. 
Once a problem is identified, we immediately 
seek a solution. Time for exploring and reflect- 
ing is lost in the push to act. It takes courage 
and willpower for us — as individuals or 
groups — to slow down and look more, com- 
pletely at the problem, at the assumptions 
behind the problem, and at the desired 
results. 



Assumption 5. Learning is fueled by rich, diverse, 
and accessible sources of information. 

For a system to remain alive . . . 
information must be continually gener< 
ated. The fuel of life is new informal 
tion. ... If there is nothing new or if 
the information that exists merely con^ 
firms what is, the result will be death 
(Wheatley, 1992, pp. 104-105). 



A vital learning environment offers rich 
resources. The resources come in many forms 
and can be accessed in multiple ways. Col- 
leagues, experts, literature, and technology 
present different options that appeal to differ- 
ent learning styles. In this new professional 
development paradigm, information flows in 
many directions. In addition to the traditional 
expert-to-leamer flow of information, opportu- 
nities exist for the expert to learn from the 
learner and for the learners to learn from each 
other and from their own fund of knowledge 
and experience. 

The traditional training approach described 
in the beginning of this chapter is one method 
for providing staff with useful, relevant infor- 
mation about current education issues. As a 
method of disseminating information, it has a 
permanent place in the staff development 
protocol. 

Yet other rich and diverse sources of infor- 
mation can be found inside and outside the 
school walls. Inside the school walls, a strong 
predisposition must exist for sharing know-how 
and ideas among staff, for discussing success 
and failures, and for supporting each other in 
experimenting and reflecting. Going outside 
the school affords staff the opportunities to 
visit exemplary programs; network with other 
teachers; access consultants and university fac- 
ulty; and tap into multiple forms of technology, 
such as video, computer, and telecommunica- 
tions. This inside-outside approach to gather- 
ing information provides a balance between 
germinating the seeds within the school and 
cross-pollinating among schools and programs 
to stay connected and avoid the rigidity of 
thinking that often occurs when schools 
become too insular in their approach. 
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Contemplating Community 

We apply [the term community] 
to almost any collection of individu' 
als — regardless of how poorly those 
individuals communicate with each 
other. It is a false use of the word. If we 
are going to use the word meaningfully, 
we must restrict it to a group of indi- 
viduals who have learned how to com- 
municate honestly with each other, 
whose relationships go deeper into 
their masks of composure, and who 
have developed some significant com- 
mitment to rejoice together, mourn 
together, delight in each other, and 
make others’ conditions our own 
(Peck, 1987, p. 59). 

Communities are “collections of individu- 
als who are bounded together by natural will 
and who are together bound to a set of shared 
ideas and ideals. This bounding and binding is 
tight enough to transform them from a collec- 
tion of ‘IV to a collective ‘we’” (Sergiovanni, 
1996, p. 48). When we apply the concept of 
community to schools, the focus shifts from 
school structure to school culture, from ways of 
organizing to ways of being, from brick and 
mortar to ideals and relationships. 

Fullan (1998) argues that school reform has 
failed because of the focus on restructuring 
schools, that is, changing the ways schools are 
organized to improve teaching and learning. 
Hoping to find the right answer, schools have 
continuously adopted the latest curriculum and 
instructional delivery formulations, leaving 
staff exhausted by change and often still facing 
the original problems. Fullan advises us to look 
instead to the reculturing process — changing 
the norms, values, and relationships in our 
schools — as a more expedient way to improve 
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teaching and learning. He believes that foster- 
ing a more collaborative, collegial workplace 
among teachers will positively affect student 
outcomes. Rather than having new structures 
drive the change process, a change in culture 
toward a more collaborative, community- 
minded way of being together will dictate the 
necessary organizational changes in schools. 

Examining assumptions underlying the 
concept of a community illuminates how a pro- 
fessional development approach focused on 
school culture rather than school structure 
could impact our schools. This section explores 
three assumptions about community. 



Assumptions About Community: 



• A shared philosophy bonds a 
community. 

• A community is a web of diverse 
relationships. 

• A community provides the context 
for the emergence of unpredictable 
potential. 

Assumption 1. A shared philosophy bonds a 
community. 

One of the most important actions for a 
school community is^to develop a shared phi- 
losophy — an agreed-upon statement about 
child development, learning, and important 
outcomes for children. This shared philosophy 
(1) serves as a concrete document that guides 
the actions of 'all members of the school com- 
munity — teachers, administrators, parents, and 
students — and (2) offers the school community 

23 
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a collective strength of mind and spirit. 
According to Saphier and D’Auria (1993), 
'The collective power of a school faculty 
united behind a few important commonly 
prized outcomes for students is virtually unlim- 
ited” (p. 3). A shared philosophy gives a school 
community a strong sense of identity and con- 
tinuity in times of change. This philosophy is 
the compass for the school. 

Shared purpose and values do not emerge 
out of a vision-building exercise or even a 
two-day faculty retreat. A school works at 
articulating and actualizing its most deeply felt 
beliefs over time. This process requires contin- 
ual vigilance. Vigilance is present when pur- 
pose and values guide the ongoing 
conversations in the schoolhouse — when 
alignment exists between the day-to-day deci- 
sions and a community’s expressed beliefs. 
Shared purpose and values serve to enhance 
the cohesiveness among staff, connect the 
school community to its higher purpose, and 
reenergize staff when the going gets rough. 

Revisiting the school’s philosophy is essen- 
tial as staff members grow together and probe 
deeper into the beliefs that guide their actions. 
As Wheatley and Kellner-Rogers (1996) state: 

As we act together . . . our identity 
grows and evolves. It helps periodically 
to question what we have become. . . . 

Do we each organize our work from the 
same shared sense of what is significant? 

Such an inquiry helps return us to the 
energy and passion of that space of early 
vision. We return to the place where 
our community took form (p. 62). 

Purpose and values are matters of the heart. 
As we come to discover more of who we are, 
our purpose and values become more visible 
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in our words and actions. They become the 
organizer of our community. Our structure 
evolves from our purpose and values. 

Assumption 2. A community is a web of diverse 
relationships. 

When we reach into the most fun- 
damental basis of our being, we find a 
pregnant void, a web of relationships. 

When somebody asks us to talk about 
ourselves, we talk about family, work, 
academic background, sports affilia- 
tions, etc. In all this talk, where is our 
“self 7 The answer is nowhere because 
the self is not a thing, but ... a narra- 
tive striving to connect with other nar- 
ratives and become richer (Kofman & 

Senge, 1993, p. 14). 

Margaret Wheatley (1992), in Leadership 
and the New Sciences, suggests that we exist 
only in relationship to another person or idea. 
The constitution of the self happens in rela- 
tionship, and relationship is at the heart of a 
community. Communities support certain ways 
of being and discourage others. As we work to 
build vital communities in our schools, the way 
we regard one another matters. Do we see each 
other as human beings brimming with possibil- 
ity and potential or as part of an assembly line? 
The work of a community is to affirm who we 
are as individuals and who we can become 
together. We are gifts to one another. Our diver- 
sity adds richness to what we can offer each 
other. In schools, the work of the community 
begins when staff are able to meet face to face 
and identify the unique gifts and talents that 
each person brings to the situation. When staff 
from different classrooms, grade levels, and spe- 
cialties come together, misunderstandings can 
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be addressed; a commonality of vision, goals, 
and practices emerges; and dynamic synergy of 
thought and action is ignited. 

To thrive on the diversity, community 
members must be able to effectively probe into 
each others thinking. A community rich with 
diversity must be skilled at transforming con^ 
troversy into a deeper understanding of the 
problem or issue at hand. Stephanie Ryan 
(1995) eloquently expresses the potential of 
diversity within a community. “The sense of 
community — where an appreciation of inter- 
relatedness, our wholeness, allows for differ- 
ences to be expressed and transcended gra- 
ciously — offers fertile ground for learning and 
collaboration” (p. 289). Communities are webs 
of diverse relationship. The health of the com- 
munity is reflected in how it welcomes and 
nurtures the expression of its diversity. 

Assumption 3. A community provides the context for 
the emergence of unpredictable potential. 

Emergence is the surprising capac- 
ity we discover only when we join to- 
gether. . . . We witness emergence any 
time we are surprised by a group’s ac- 
complishments or by our own achieve- 
ments within a group (Wheatley & 

' Kellner- Rogers, 1996, p. 67). 

Community as a context for the emergence 
of unpredictable potential demands that each 
member be committed to high personal stan- 
dards, lifelong learning, and the work of the 
community. All members are accountable for 
their contribution to the whole and have a 
sense of the relationship between themselves 
and the whole. Like a musician in an orchestra, 
members of the community are expected to be 
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masterful in their own right while at the same 
time mindful of their role and the role of the 
others in creating the dynamic potential of the 
whole. 

People form powerful communities when 
individuals realize they need one another to 
accomplish their work. They cannot accom- 
plish the work alone. Members of these com- 
munities are “critically dependent on each 
other . . . where collaborative learning is not 
just nice but necessary to survival. This inter- 
dependence promises an atmosphere of joint 
responsibility, mutual respect, and a sense of 
personal and group identity” (Brown, 1994, 
p. 19). 

This sense of interdependency feeds the 
potency of the collective. A community that 
sets extraordinary challenges for itself — chal- 
lenges that no one person can handle alone 
and that require the discipline and commit- 
ment of each member — begins to radiate a new 
sense of energy and power. 

Learning communities in schools harness 
the collective energy of staff for growth and 
change. The accomplishments of teachers 
working as individuals, good as they may be, 
pale in comparison to the accomplishments of 
a united faculty. It is like the difference 
between a bunch of good basketball players 
and an outstanding basketball team. The syn- 
ergy that emerges from groups of teachers learn- 
ing together and helping one another holds 
great potential for both improving student out- 
comes and creating a caring, nurturing envi- 
ronment among the staff (Joyce & Calhoun, 
1995). The following statements, extracted 
directly from school reform literature, express 
the power of professional collaboration avail- 
able to our schools. 
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Collaborating staff . relish op- 
portunities to share ideas about teach- 
ing, They learn to appreciate the 
collegial interdependencies in ways 
that reach deep into the heart of their 
schools and classrooms and perceive 
individual and group risk-taking as 
learning opportunities (Uhl, 1995, 
p. 258), 

Teachers’ participation in a profes- 
sional community of like-minded col- 
leagues had a powerful effect on their 
ability to know better what to do in ♦ 
the classroom and to adapt their teach- 
ing strategies to more effectively meet 
student needs. Where such collegiality 
is high, teachers have more positive 
views of teaching and teach more suc- 
cessfully (Sergiovanni, 1996, p. 141). 

The concept of community speaks of 
shared philosophy, networks of relationships, 
and synergy. It is a living, breathing context for 
organizing — a context where people, not tasks, 
occupy center stage. The concept of commu- 
nity offers a new place to start when creating a 
culture that supports the growth of educators. 

Literature offers definitions of learning 
communities that call forth our lofty and 
poetic side. For example, Kofman and Senge 
(1993) picture learning communities as 

spaces for generative conversations and 
concerted action [where] people can 
talk from their hearts and connect with 
one another in the spirit of dialogue. 

Their dialogue weaves a common on- 
going fabric and connects them at the 
deep level of being. When people talk 
and listen to each other this way, they 
create a field of alignment that 
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produces tremendous power to invent 
new realities in conversation and bring 
about these new realities in action 

(p. 16 ), 

To some, this description may be inspira- 
tional, To others, it may be too idealistic. 
Regardless of what we think about the concept 
of the learning community, we know the pro- 
fessional development compass is pointing in 
the direction of increased collegiality, collabo- 
ration, and ongoing inquiry, Michael Fullan, a 
leader in school reform, heralds in this new era 
with these words: 

The future of the world is a learn- 
ing future , , , , It is a world where we 
will need generative concepts and ca- 
pacities. What will be needed is the in- 
dividual as inquirer and learner, 
mastery and know-how as prime strate- 
gies . . . teamwork and shared purpose 
which accepts both individualism and 
collectivism as essential to organiza- 
tional learning (1993a, pp, vii-viii). 

The traditional training approach is no 
longer the answer. Consensus is building 
around the notion that effective teaching in 
the 21st century will require “teachers, school 
administrators, and communities to join 
together to make all schools learning organiza- 
tions and all teachers learners’’ (NFIE, 1996, p. 
xii). Professional learning communities have 
the potential to be a major catalyst in trans- 
forming the teaching-learning process because 
teachers, as members of a learning community, 
can experience learning in the same ways that 
their children should experience learning. 

The concepts and assumptions associated 
with learning and community discussed in this 
chapter are equally applicable for teachers as 
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they are for children. In this new paradigm, as 
we reflect on ourselves as learners in a larger 
community, we will better understand how our 
children feel as learners in similar situations. 
We will have new insights about cooperative 
learning in heterogeneous groups, learner- 



centered teaching, and the inquiry-based 
approach to learning because we will have had 
the experience firsthand as part of a learning 
community. We will be active participants in a 
world that is a learning world for everyone. 
And we will be all the wiser for it. 
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A weaver is intrigued by an opportunity 
to create a tapestry that represents the 
varied qualities of leadership. To begin 
the intricate tapestry, the weaver carefully 
selects thread colors: bright orange for commit- 
ment, deep green for relationships, mustard 
yellow for trust, and ripe red for collaboration. 
With nimble fingers, the weaver adds a sea 
blue thread for values and a steel gray thread 
for service. Carefully woven into the pattern, 
each thread contributes beautifully to the 
increasing complexity of the tapestry. The 
combination of all the colors is inspiring to all 
who behold it. Last, a thread of black is woven 
around the perimeter of the tapestry. This sum 
of all colors represents the vision that frames 
and links each of the colors. 

The tapestry is a holistic image of quality 
leadership. The weaver neither followed nor 
suggested a formula or exact proportions of col- 
ors. Each tapestry of leadership created by the 
weaver represents a leader’s unique blend and 
arrangement of qualities. Although researchers 
have documented many characteristics of 
inspiring and effective leaders, we focus here 
on the five qualities of leadership that we 
found critical to building and sustaining profes- 
sional learning communities in schools: vision, 
values, service, capacity building, and relation- 
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ship building. The chapter includes five case 
studies — one for each quality. The case studies 
represent fictitious schools, yet they are based 
on the experiences of the authors as they 
worked with various elementary schools. 

Past Present and Future 

Time present and time past 
Are both present in time future 
And time future contained in time 
present. 

— T. S. Eliot (i888-1965), 
“Burnt Norton” From Four Quartets 

Over the years many schools have functioned 
under a hierarchical, command-and-control 
model of leadership that evolved during the 
industrial revolution. This era valued effi- 
ciency, predictability, control, and uniform 
mass production of goods, all of which became 
the earmarks of a successful organization and 
its leadership. The roles and actions of school 
leaders were, for the most part, congruent with 
the purpose of these 20th century industrial age 
schools: to systematically, uniformly, and effi- 
ciently provide students with the knowledge 
and skills necessary to function effectively in 
an industrial, democratic society. 
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As we enter the 21st century, our schools 
must continue to prepare our children to 
become productive citizens in a democratic 
society; and at the same time we must remem- 
ber that we no longer live in the industrial age. 
We now live in a technologically sophisticated 
information age in which knowledge, not 
goods, is the prize product; fast-paced change, 
not stability, is the status quo; and futures are 
created, not predicted. For example, as recently 
as 1968, change was perceived as a predictable 
event; and now, just 30 years later, this view of 
change is significantly altered. Experience has 
taught us that change is a continuous journey. 

In What Matters Most: Teaching for Ameri- 
cans Future, the National Commission of 
Teaching and America’s Future (1996) gives us 
this warning: 

There has been no previous time 
in history when the success, indeed the 
survival of nations and people, has 
been so tied to their ability to learn. 

Today’s society has little room for those 
who cannot read, write, and compute 
proficiently; find and use resources; 
frame and solve problems; and con^ 
tinually learn new technologies, skills, 
and occupations. Every school must be 
organized to support powerful teaching 
and learning (p. 3). 

To approach this challenge, we need lead- 
ers of school communities who are committed 
to continuous schoolwide learning and grow- 
ing. We need leaders who can challenge both 
students and professionals and can transform 
our schools into powerful learning 
communities. 

Building vital professional learning com- 
munities in schools asks the leader to perform a 



multitude of complex roles; these roles attend 
as much to realizing potential and creating 
relationships at both the individual and organ- 
izational level as they do to producing results. 
In much the same way as a painter carefully 
combines the colors of the palate to create a 
background from which the painting emerges, 
the leader creates a culture that serves as the 
setting for the emergence of a vital professional 
learning community. The role of the leader as 
culture builder carries new responsibilities that 
often read more like poetry than like a tradi- 
tional job description: 

• Creates sparks, marshals forces, tends 
fires, and celebrates victories. 

• Believes in and releases the potential of 
followers. 

• Unites dynamic and diverse communities 
for the good of the whole. 

We acknowledge that many forms of lead- 
ership exist within schools. For the purpose of 
this conversation, the school leader is the desig- 
nated site-based leader, such as the director, 
headmaster, or principal. We are also making 
several assumptions about leadership for build- 
ing professional learning communities in 
schools: 

• The leader lives by and models deeply 
held values and beliefs. Keshavan Nair (1994), 
in Lessons from the Life of Gandhi, concludes, 
“Leadership by example is not only the most 
pervasive but also the most enduring form of 
leadership” (p. 140). We assume that quality 
leaders “walk the talk” in every aspect of their 
work. 

• The leader is well grounded in her sense 
of self. In The Too of Leadership, John Heider 
(1985) states this assumption simply but 
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eloquently, “I know where I stand and I know 
what I stand for: that is ground’’ (p, 51). It is 
impossible to lead others in meaningful con- 
versations about the future, about deeply held 
beliefs, about relationships, and about learning 
without self-understanding. 

• Change efforts are more successful when 
they emanate from within the school commu- 
nity and are supported by its leader. Staff atti- 
tudes and actions about change, innovation, 
and professional learning are significantly 
influenced by the leader’s disposition. 

The following sections highlight the five 
critical qualities of leadership and their atten- 
dant actions. 

Vision 

In Leading Without Power, Max DePree (1997) 
draws a distinction between vision and sight: 
“We can teach ourselves to see things the way 
they are. Only with vision can we begin to see 
things the way they can be” (pp. 116-117). 
DePree is describing the future-focused quality 
of leadership that is essential in creating a 
meaningful context for action in learning com- 
munities. Future-focused leadership is the abil- 
ity to look beyond the present circumstances 
and conjure an image of the future that recog- 
nizes and responds to the need for change. A 
community that has a future-focused culture 
talks about what’s possible and what new 
opportunities are available, not what’s wrong or 
what needs to be fixed (see box, “Case Study 
on Vision”). 

The school vision is not solely the brain- 
child of the school leader but is born out of a 
community’s conversation regarding the ques- 
tion “What do we want to become?” School 
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leaders share their image and invite all mem- 
bers of the school community to verbalize their 
hopes and dreams for the future of the children 
in their school. The conversation focuses on 
communicating ideas; listening to each other; 
and discovering, nurturing, and articulating a 
vision that is inspiring and compelling to eve- 
ryone. Teachers whose hopes and dreams have 
dimmed as a result of their teaching experi- 
ences will need help in restoring their visions. 
Future-focused leaders work with disappointed 
teachers and help them rediscover their reason 
for entering the teaching profession. 

A vision becomes the community’s road 
map to the future: It connects dreams and aspi- 
rations, offers hope for a different future, and 
bonds diverse people and their perspectives. To 
sustain this communal energy and hope, the 
leader must hold the vision high for all to see, 
constantly revisit it, expand on it, and continu- 
ously help members of the community connect 
with it and find ways to personalize it and 
make it their own. The goal is to unite people 
through a mutually held vision and then sup- 
port the people in changing the vision into a 
reality. Peter Senge (1990) says, “Leadership is 
ultimately about creating new realities.” We 
agree. To us, a powerful leader inspires dreams, 
marshals the forces, and tends the fires until 
vision becomes reality. 

Values 

Let’s play the word association game: You say a 
word and then I say the first word that comes 
into my mind. You say “leader” and I quickly 
say “values.” The association of leader and val- 
ues conjures a mental image of Gandhi dying 
in India with violence rising in the streets all 
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Case Study on Vision; Westlake Elementary School 



Westlake Elementary School, with its 
350 students and 22 staff members, is part of 
a large school district that serves 110,000 
students. The school staff is characterized by 
an attitude of acceptance of all the children 
in the school. For several years, Westlake 
Elementary has successfully served its own 
student population with learning disabilities 
(LD), as well as the increasing number of 
students with limited English proficiency 
(LEP) who have joined the school commu- 
nity. In addition, during this school year, two 
students have become eligible for special 
education services for the emotionally dis- 
abled, and one student has been diagnosed 
as mildly mentally retarded. As this school 
year closes, the staff is preparing for the next 
one. They are anticipating that most of their 
kindergarten students with LEP will attend a 
special center at another school and that the 
students with disabilities will transfer to 
schools with appropriate disability programs. 

At a school faculty meeting, a 1st grade 
teacher suggests that the students with LEP 
stay at Westlake, their own community 
school. The school speech and language 
pathologist offers to support the primary 
teachers in adapting curriculum for students 
with LEP. The principal (Ms. Gray), the LD 
teacher, and the 2nd and 3rd grade teachers 
are all interested in exploring ways in which 
they can serve the three students identified 
for special education in their classrooms so 
that these students can remain at Westlake 



with their siblings. At a meeting, Ms. Gray 
asks her staff, “Are we ready to begin a jour- 
ney to become an inclusive school in which 
all children are welcome and all children 
can learn?” 

The speech and language pathologist 
comments that as the school’s population 
becomes more diverse, staff want to learn 
more about new student groups and how to 
meet their needs. A 2nd grade teacher vol- 
unteers that she has enrolled in a minicourse 
on working with parents from other cultures. 

Most of the staff agree that they would 
like to pursue the possibility of inviting 
these students to remain at Westlake and 
plan to create teams to further discuss their 
commitments to children and families. 

Many of the staff also express a common 
commitment to the children and families 
they serve. As the discussion progresses, sev- 
eral additional staff become interested in 
other possibilities and express a willingness 
to explore and learn together. Ms. Gray is 
creating opportunities for her staff to begin a 
journey toward a vision. 



This case study demonstrates that lead- 
ers can share with their teaching staff an 
image of the future that is different from the 
current reality and is respectful of their 
beliefs, needs, and interests. The staff will 
become engaged in further defining their 
vision and committed to learning processes 
to create a new reality. 
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around. He hasn’t had anything to eat or drink 
for many days, and his life systems are slowly 
shutting down. He refuses to eat or drink until 
all the people in his country demonstrate that 
they are committed to the value of 
nonviolence. 

Gandhi’s fast is an expression of his com- 
mitment to the values of nonviolence. His 
“way of being” teaches a poignant lesson: Lead- 
ers, by their words and actions, are the keepers 
of values. Such words and actions emanate 
from deep within the heart of the leader. From 
this base of “knowing thyself,” the leader is 
able to begin the work of calling forth the val- 
ues and beliefs of the members of the organiza- 
tion. For example, the principal helps the 
members of the school community unveil their 
common values and define what they stand for 
and value as a collective. Articulating these 
values provides a beginning point for bonding 
among members of the school community. The 
values become the moral and ethical founda- 
tion for the work of the leader and the organi- 
zation and guide them in decision making. 

The next challenge of leadership is making 
visible these mutually held values and beliefs. 
Harvey and Lucia (1997), in 144 Ways to Walk 
the Talk, advise that “the true purpose of our 
values statements is to guide both our behav- 
iors and our decisions” (p. 7). The role of the 
leader is to ensure that values are transformed 
into action. The leader conscientiously moni- 
tors the fidelity between values and actions. 

Many school communities have labored to 
develop a school mission statement and articu- 
late their values and beliefs about teaching and 
learning. Yet staff often do not reference these 
statements when they design their instruc- 
tional programs. Nair (1994), in Lessons 
Learned from Gandhi, says, “If we don’t 



operationalize our ideals, they are often noth- 
ing more than slogans” (p. 26). The leader asks 
community members to commit to their ideals 
and then strive to align their actions with 
these ideals. People will make mistakes and 
miss their goals, but “knowing we will not be 
able to attain perfection is no excuse for not 
making a commitment” (Nair, p. 26). A quality 
leader offers the community the courage to 
speak its convictions, the strength to live by 
them, and the opportunities to operationalize 
them (see box, “Case Study on Values”). 

Service 

Just as “ethical” and “moral” are words associ- 
ated with values-based leadership, “steward” 
and “servant” are associated with service-based 
leadership. A service-based leader acts as a 
steward to the purpose, vision, and values of 
the organization and to its individual members. 
According to Peter Block (1993), stewardship 
is the willingness to be accountable for the 
well-being of the larger organization by operat- 
ing in service, rather than in control, of those 
around us. Stewardship is different from charis- 
matic leadership in that the light does not 
shine solely on the power of the leader but 
rather on the community members and their 
contributions. In The Tao of Leadership, Heider 
(1985) offers a simple image to illustrate 
service-based leadership: 

Imagine you are a midwife, you are 
assisting someone else’s birth. Do good 
without showing fuss. Facilitate what is 
happening rather than what you think 
ought to be happening. If you must 
take the lead, lead so that the mother 
is helped, yet still free and in charge. 
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When the baby is bom, the mother 
will rightly say, “We did it ourselves!” 

(p.33). 

Thomas Sergiovanni (1996) describes serv- 
ice leadership in schools as^“a commitment to 
administer to the needs of the school as an 
institution by serving its purposes, by serving 
those who struggle to embody these purposes, 
and by acting as a guardian to protect the insti- 
tutional integrity of the school” (p. 88). In 
schools, principals operationalize this idea by 
establishing infrastmctures that “clear the way” 



for staff to realize their full potential and 
advance the vision of the school. The school 
principal clears the way by providing needed 
resources, planning for ongoing collaboration, 
eliminating impeding practices, enrolling the 
public in the work of the school, and protect- 
ing the integrity of the school. 

For example, if the school is not producing 
the desired results, the principal challenges the 
staff to revisit what they are doing; and when 
difficult issues arise, the staff confront and 
negotiate the issues, not ignore them. In Total 
Leaders (1998), Charles Schwahn and William 



Case Study on Values: Sanford Elementary School 



Because his previous experiences in the 
school system demonstrate a strong belief 
system and well-articulated commitment to 
inclusion. Dr. Beamer was chosen for the 
principalship of Sanford Elementary School. 

Twenty years ago, as a classroom teacher. 
Dr. Beamer initiated a relationship with the 
special education and the LEP teachers who 
were serving his students. He invited them 
to coteach with him and regularly used his 
lunch break to plan with them. He encour- 
aged his students to identify and speak 
openly about their uniqueness. Dr. Beamer 
modeled for his students an appreciation of 
each of their differences. In a staff develop- 
ment position, .Dr. Beamer facilitated 
teacher research projects on the teacher’s 
role in developing an inclusive classroom 
community. These projects provided teach- 
ers with an opportunity to reflect on their 
own biases, prejudices, and present practices. 
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and then create new or different practices to 
further inclusive classroom communities. 
Before Sanford Elementary School opened 
its doors. Dr. Beamer was able to select and 
then meet with its future faculty. Together 
they explored such questions as “How will 
we welcome and honor all members of our 
school community?” and “How will we work 
together to ensure that all share in the 
responsibility of educating our children?” 
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This case study demonstrates that Dr. 
Beamer is an educator who consistently 
“leads from the heart” and from a set of val- 
ues about respecting and including everyone. 
His actions throughout his career speak to a 
passion about his belief system. In his posi- 
tions of leadership, he has created opportu- 
nities for discussion, has shared decision 
making, and has honored each person’s con- 
tribution to the community. 
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Spady elaborate on the challenge and responsi- 
bility of service leadership: 

While the term service sounds soft, 
the duty is hard. When obstacles are 
impeding success . . . [the leaders] insist 
changes be made. When the integrity 
of the organization’s purpose and suc- 
cess are at stake, they are the first to 
step up (p. 104). 

Service-based leadership is especially appli- 
cable to a school where a culture of collaborat- 
ing, learning, and innovating predominates 
among the staff. In a collaborative environ- 
ment, the school leader serves the community 
as a guide, not as a controlling force. The 
leader who is in service holds the vision and 
the expectations of the community high 
enough for all to see and then supports and 
empowers the school’s staff to continuously 
develop the knowledge, skills, and strategies 
necessary to realize the school’s vision (see box, 
“Case Study on Service”). 

A leader who serves also allows the staff to 
make key decisions about their work with chil- 
dren. When initiatives come along, staff are 
allotted time to study them, talk about them, 
experiment with them in the classroom, and 
reflect on their efficacy. Staff are expected to 
evaluate both new and old practices in rela- 
tionship to the school’s values and purpose and 
their desired outcomes for students. When staff 
have the freedom to explore, experiment, find 
new resources, and try new practices, they 
begin organizing themselves into groups for 
support and reflection. Within these groups, 
members assume leadership roles. Before long, 
multiple leaders emerge, thus strengthening 
the school’s capacity to realize its goals. 
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Capacity Building 

Vital organizations have adopted 
an attitude of lifetime learning, and 
they help their members make every- 
day learning a reality in their lives. 

The nourishment of individuals lies at 
the heart of vital organizations, and the 
nourishment of individuals begins with 
the opportunity to learn (DePree, 

1997, p. 105). 

A school cannot realize its vision without 
expanding the skill and knowledge base of its 
staff. Through capacity-building activities, a 
school begins to close the gap between its cur- 
rent abilities and needed capabilities — for both 
individuals and the school as a whole. 

At the individual level, a quality leader 
ignites and nurtures each person’s capacity to 
learn, grow, and change. A climate that 
encourages risk taking is fundamental when 
staff members need to stretch beyond what 
they know and explore frontiers. DePree 
(1997) feels that risk taking offers “opportuni- 
ties to move closer to our potential. Risks result 
in a kind of learning available in no other way” 
(pp. 144-145). In an organization that prizes 
learning, risks cease to be threatening, and 
people can learn powerful lessons from success 
and failure. Sometimes our most poignant 
learning comes from failed attempts. 

In this risk-taking environment, the leader 
often acts as a coach who helps clarify goals 
and encourages action. For some, encourage- 
ment means stimulating new ways of thinking; 
for others, it means shoring up self-confidence. 
Regardless of the approach, the coach ulti- 
mately retreats, letting the learners spread their 
wings and take their bows. 

The effect of individual capacity building 
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Case Study on Service: Lakeside Elementary School 



Lakeside Elementary School has five 
pods, each with six classrooms and a shared 
common area. The school staff have organ- 
ized themselves into family groupings — that 
is, groupings that include multiple grade lev- 
els. Such groupings ensure continuity of 
instruction across grade levels and increased 
opportunities for multi-age groupings, inte- 
gration, and relationships between students 
and teachers. 

Each “family-cluster” teaching team 
meets bimonthly. Either the principal, Ms. 
Roley, or assistant principal, Mr. DelRosa, 
attends one monthly meeting per team and 
addresses questions, concerns, or challenges 
about instruction and collaboration. Family 
meetings are primarily focused on team plan- 
ning and instructional issues. Most adminis- 
trative matters are handled by memo or at 
the quarterly faculty meetings. 

Feedback from these self-organized 
teams has led the staff and administration to 
agree on several significant schoolwide 
changes: (1) parent meetings are now con- 
ducted according to family group instead of 
grade level; (2) monthly parent meetings are 



scheduled alternately during the evening 
and daytime hours; (3) a position for a “mul- 
tiple intelligences” resource teacher has 
been created; and (4) all teachers have the 
option of making two home visits per year. 

Lakeside Elementary is an example of a 
school whose infrastructure is consistent 
with the vision, values, and purpose of the 
school community: The family groupings 
and staff cluster meetings promote a conti- 
nuity of instruction and relationships among 
staff, students, and families. A master sched- 
ule permits joint planning time that facili- 
tates ongoing collaboration, learning, and 
capacity building. 



This case study demonstrates that the 
decisions of the leadership of Lakeside Ele- 
mentary are driven by the vision of the 
school and by a high regard for serving the 
faculty. The leader is attentive to the recom- 
mendations of the learning teams and family 
clusters; teachers are empowered to create a 
school that is constantly moving in the 
direction of fulfilling their vision. 



within a school is exponential because it 
enables an entire school community to become 
more competent as it journeys toward its 
vision. But developing the “collective mind” 
cannot be left to chance. Faculty members 
require time and opportunities to learn and 
reflect on quality practices together. Leaders 
must consider ways to facilitate the ongoing 
questions of (1) how to encourage school-based 



study groups and (2) how to align emerging 
practices with the school vision. Leaders create 
expectations for high levels of individual and 
organizational competence when they incorpo- 
rate physical and temporal infrastructures 
within a school that promotes ongoing collabo- 
ration among professionals for sharing informa- 
tion, knowledge, and skills (see box, “Case 
Study on Capacity Building”). 
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Case Study on Capacity Building: Oakwood Elementary School 



The faculty, parents, and administration 
of Oakwood Elementary School have deveh 
oped a vision for their school: All students 
receive an individualized, high-quality edu- 
cation program that recognizees their unique 
characteristics and maximizes their potential 
in both the academic and personal-social 
domains. Parents and faculty have agreed to 
institute two multi-age classes at every grade 
level in two years. 

To help build the staff’s capacity to real- 
ize this vision, the principal has both sur- 
veyed and interviewed staff members about 
their needs and interests. After reviewing 
staff surveys and current research about pro- 
fessional development and school change, 
the principal has reallocated funds to 



support three major thrusts for staff develop- 
ment during the school year: ( 1 ) on- and 
off-site observations and debriefings, 

(2) teacher research groups on topics identi- 
fied by staff, and (3) acquisition of resources 
on multi-age and related topics for the 
school’s professional library. 



In this case study, the principal recog- 
nizes that for change and improvement to 
occur, the knowledge, skills, and strategies of 
the staff need to be developed and enriched. 
The principal also respects the ability of the 
faculty members to identify professional 
development goals that will improve both 
their individual and the school’s capacity to 
create a different future. 



Relationship Building 

Recently, while discussing teaming and col- 
laborating, the staff of an elementary school 
generated a list of successful teams: the Chi- 
cago Bulls, Seinfeld Company, and Roy Rogers 
and Dale Evans. Several staffers quickly 
decided that a supertalented leader, such as TV 
star Jerry Seinfeld or basketball hero Michael 
Jordan, was the cause of the team’s success. 

This is the image of the leader as the hero 
whose charisma motivates all. An alternative 
image of leadership is emerging: the leader as 
an architect of relationships. In this capacity, 
the leader designs a workplace where relation- 
ships are primary, where a sense of belonging 
and trust is pervasive, where diversity is valued. 



and where connections are open and active. 

Creating an atmosphere of belonging — a 
feeling of connectedness — is a primary role of 
the leader. Abraham Maslow’s (1954) hierar- 
chy of needs suggests that a sense of belonging 
and acceptance precedes our ability to perform 
to our potential. When we are in relationships 
with others, we learn more about ourselves and 
our individual and collective potential. 
Belonging creates a climate of safety where risk 
taking for the purpose of capacity building can 
thrive. The leader sets the tone for belonging.' 

Relationships are also based on trust. 
Stephen Covey (1990), in Principle-Centered 
Leadership, offers some insights into the leader’s 
role in developing a trusting organization. 
Covey believes that trust between people 
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emerges from a core of trustworthiness. Trust- 
worthiness is a personal phenomenon that 
combines character and competence. Leaders 
demonstrate trustworthiness through their per- 
sonal integrity and professional competence 
while they simultaneously create opportunities 
for staff to demonstrate their trustworthiness. 
The combination of these actions supports the 
development of group trust. 

The leader as architect of relationships 
values diversity. Leaders who truly value diver- 
sity are challenged by different thinking and 
work styles and capitalize on the potential of 
congregating groups with diverse perspectives. 
Leaders intentionally move in different circles 
and seek ideas at the periphery. In building 
professional learning communities in schools, 
the principal who values diversity promotes 
multidisciplinary representation on collabora- 
tive learning teams and provides opportunities 
for learning teams to seek new or different 
perspectives. 

Leaders in vital organizations seek new 
ways to connect people to each other. Margaret 
Wheatley and Myron Kellner-Rogers (1996) 
advise that (1) the more access people have to 
one another, the more possibilities there are 
and (2) when structured organizational charts 
thwart access to people and information, indi- 
vidual and organizational potential is dimin- 
ished. People need to be free to reach 
anywhere to accomplish their work. Leaders 
are responsible for creating the structures, both 
human and technological, that give an organi- 
zation access to itself and the larger world. 

Relationships are central to developing 
professional learning communities. Leaders who 
weave strong, dynamic webs of relationships in 
their schools help build the trust and the 
stimulation necessary to step into the world of 







innovation (see box, “Case Study on Relation- 
ship Building”). 

( 1 ^ (1®^ 

This chapter has isolated five qualities of 
leadership that are central to building profes- 
sional learning communities in our schools. Yet 
in reality, the school leader does not wear one 
hat at a time but rather juggles multiple roles. 
In ANew Vision for Staff Development, Rosie 
O’Brian Votjek, an elementary school princi- 
pal, describes her experience as a leader of a 
future-focused school: 

I served as a facilitator, consultant, 
instructor, and colleague who assisted 
teachers in integrating curriculum, 
using new instructional practices. . . . 

I promoted different kinds of staff 
development, but the most important 
thing I did was “walk the talk.” I facili- 
tated learning . . . [by] asking tough 
questions; managing the change 
process; serving as a cheerleader, 
supporter, and advocate for teachers; 
keeping the vision out front; helping to 
connect people. To do this, it is critical 
to get to know the teachers on’ an indi- 
vidual basis, to know their needs, and 
to celebrate their successes (Sparks & 

Hirsh, 1997, p. 100). 

Leadership is best described as amorphous, 
complex, and ever changing. Leading the 
development of learning communities adds 
another level of ambiguity. Rebecca van der 
Bogert (1998), in Making Learning Communities 
Work, points out: 

The term community of learners is 
currently about as common and re- 
vered as motherhood and apple pie. 

37 . 
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Case Study on Relationship Building: 
Crossroads Elementary School 



Ms. Stevens is in her second year of 
leadership at Crossroads Elementary, a 
school with 785 students in preschool 
through 5th grade and 42 teachers. Ms. 
Stevens decided that this year she would 
abandon her monthly full faculty meet-, 
ings to meet with the staff in small 
groups. Ms. Stevens’ goals are to establish 
a better understanding of the needs of the 
staff, appreciate their gifts, and develop a 
plan to share the expertise of each with 
the others. Ms. Stevens now meets once a 
month with each team — early childhood 
and elementary. She has also worked out 
a rotation so that once every three weeks 
she meets individually with each member 
of the staff for 20 minutes. An end-of- 
the-year survey of the teaching staff indi- 
cates that as a team the members feel 
more closely connected, they use each 
other’s expertise as resources more fre- 
quently than in the past, and they feel 
empowered by the support and under- 
standing between the staff and the 
principal. 



As a result of Ms. Stevens’ commit- 
ment to creating networks of relation- 
ships, the staff has become more 
knowledgeable. Establishing infrastruc- 
tures that facilitate relationships has 
resulted in the staff’s sense of 
empowerment. 



Bringing the concept to reality is far 
more difficult than baking an apple pie, 
[although] the need for ongoing nurtur- 
ance and the degree of challenge are 
perhaps comparable to motherhood 

(p.71). 

Transforming our schools into professional 
learning communities demands quality leader- 
ship — leadership that is a commitment of the 
heart, mind, and spirit; leadership that is about 
the future; and leadership where intention 
becomes reality. 
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Process 



Part II offers practical guidance and tools for 
developing school-based professional learning 
communities. Chapter 4, "Identity of the Learn- 
ing Community," provides a framework that sup- 
ports a school community in discovering and 
articulating its identity. A natural alignment 
occurs within a community when its members 
have a clear sense of who they are collectively 
and where they are going. This chapter presents 
a rationale and strategies for exploring the many 
dimensions of a school community's identity, 
including its history, core purpose and values, 
current reality, and shared vision. 

Chapter 5, "Learning as a Community," intro- 
duces the collaborative learning process — a 
process that supports staff and families in learn- 
ing together. This chapter offers guidance on 
how to identify topics of study and form collabo- 
rative learning groups. Here, we present stages 
of the collaborative learning process, along with 
key questions, supporting activities, and 
examples. 

Chapter 6, "Enhancing Capacity to Learn," 
highlights the interpersonal side of collaborative 
learning; discusses the kinds of group behavior 
that help build a bond of trust, belonging, and 
purposefulness; and focuses on tools and tech- 
niques that support group members in commu- 
nicating and working effectively with each other. 
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"^his chapter presents a framework that 
supports a school community in discov^ 
ering its identity. A school community 
can only begin to know itself if the members 
explore their history, values, purpose, current 
reality, and vision. We can use many 
approaches to explore our schooVs identity. 

This chapter suggests activities that can help a 
community identify where it has been, where it 
is, and where it wants to go. 

Teachers have long functioned in isolated 
classrooms, void of meaningful connections 
with colleagues. For those who seek to make 
connections and nurture others in this profes- 
sion, isolation is both unwanted and unnatural. 
A new metaphor for schools is emerging — 
schools as communities — which is the opposite 
of the isolated, compartmentalized approach to 
education. At the heart of the concept of com- 
munity is wholeness and connectedness. Com- 
munity is grounded in networks of 
relationships and a sense of identity. 

If schools are to function as communities, 
many changes must occur. 

First, individuals in a community need a 
clear sense of personal identity. Thoughtful 
reflection about self-identity prepares people to 
work in changing environments by helping 
them recognize and “own- their thoughts, 
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emotions, hopes, and dreams. 

Second, members of the school community 
must actively engage in discovering who they 
are as a community and what they want to cre- 
ate. Community members might include teach- 
ing staff, parents, administrators, students, 
support staff, and other community representa- 
tives. As this group engages in ongoing dia- 
logue about its history, values, current 
situation, and dreams, a shared identity 
emerges. A good way to begin creating a shared 
identity is by becoming better acquainted. 

Getting Acquainted 

In every culture, social rules govern behavior 
when individuals meet strangers. There are 
greetings and polite ways to learn more about 
another person. In the United States, people 
often shake hands and say “hello” as a simple 
formality to start a conversation. When people 
form a group for learning together, they must 
first become acquainted. This process of getting 
acquainted sets the tone for future interactions. 
Within groups, people are often asked to intro- 
duce themselves — to state their names and to 
reveal other information about themselves. 

The following three activities offer group mem- 
bers an opportunity to get acquainted. 

40 
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What^s in It for Me? Participants walk 
around the room, introduce themselves, and 
share what they hope to learn from the meet- 
ing. This activity both warms up the room and 
focuses participants on their expectations for 
the event. 

Designer Name Tags, Participants deco- 
rate their name tags with pictures, words, or 
phrases that reveal something about them- 
selves. They form groups of three and intro- 
duce themselves. Groups change every few 
minutes. 

Polaroid Pictures. As participants enter 
the event, the facilitator takes their picture 
and asks them to write their name and three 
things about themselves on a label. The par- 
ticipants then attach their pictures and per- 
sonal information labels to a poster board, 
creating a permanent display of the commu- 
nity. This activity requires a Polaroid camera, 
film, adhesive labels, marking pens, and a large 
poster board. 

Sharing Perspectives 

Learning together is an interactive process that 
requires not only getting acquainted, but also 
continually learning about each other’s per- 
spectives. Additional “getting acquainted” 
activities continue to uncover the diversity of 
values, beliefs, and experiences within a group. 
The following activities offer participants 
opportunities to share their unique perspectives 
and learn about their colleagues: 

True Confessions in Four Corners (Carter 
& Curtis, 1994). The facilitator prepares the 
room with the paraphernalia (a poster or a 
prop) for different roles (e.g., ship’s captain, 
medic, guardian angel, or tour guide) displayed 
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in each corner. The facilitator asks participants 
to move to the comer that best describes them 
as a teacher. Once participants gather in the 
corner with other colleagues, they discuss the 
reasons for their choice. They then share this 
information with participants in the other cor- 
ners. The facilitator may ask questions such as 
“Did members in your group have different rea- 
sons for choosing the same corner?” or “What 
surprised you about the explanations given by 
the groups in the other corners?” Such an 
activity reveals participants’ beliefs about their 
role and demonstrates that different people 
may interpret the same role differently. For 
example, to some people, a tour guide plans 
wonderful trips in coordination with the wishes 
of the client. To others, a tour guide dictates 
the itinerary without considering the client. 

The Job Game (Carter & Curtis, 1994). 
The facilitator creates index cards with roles 
on them, such as gardener, artist, lawyer, 
plumber, and banker. The facilitator puts the 
cards on tables, and participants circulate and 
collect cards until they have several cards they 
want to keep. In small groups, participants 
share their reasons for their card selections. 
Group members can explore the following 
questions: (1 ) “What appeals to you about the 
jobs/roles you kept?” (2) “Does this role capi- 
talize on something you are good at?” (3) “Is 
this role completely different from your current 
job, or is it related?” An alternative way to play 
this game is to give each person two to three 
cards and ask people to trade cards until they 
get the ones they like. The conversation is 
lively during the trading process as participants 
try to collect the roles they value. 

Your Calling. The facilitator asks partici- 
pants to draw a picture, make a collage, or cre- 
ate a graphic that captures their memory of 
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what “called’’ them to the teaching profession. 
Ask them to think about what they were hop- 
ing and dreaming when they decided to 
become teachers. Using paper, markers, and 
crayons, everyone takes approximately 15 min- 
utes to represent their thoughts. Participants 
share pictures and stories in small groups. Each 
person gets 5 minutes of uninterrupted time to 
talk about his calling. This sharing is followed 
by group discussion during which participants 
are encouraged to ask each other questions. 
This activity offers each participant an oppor- 
tunity to recall memorable points in time, spe- 
cial people, and significant events that affected 
her career choice. 

Moments of Magic* This activity provides 
a method for sharing personal/professional his- 
tories with colleagues. The facilitator hangs a 
“Moments of Magic” chart (see Figure 4.1) in a 
school hallway or teacher’s lunchroom. Mark- 
ing pens are attached to the chart. Staff mem- 
bers fill in their squares by a certain date. Staff 
then use the chart to learn more about each 
other and to “tease out” magical things about 
their team. 



Exploring Our History 

Exploring the history of a school community 
answers the question “Where have we been?” 
We study and reflect on past events both to 
learn from the past and to develop a better 
understanding of our current situation. Often 
sources of inspiration, the school’s stories tell 
the tales of achievement and disappointment, 
of pride and sorrow. 

A variety of methods provides glimpses of 
the history of a school community: a scrap- 
book, a slide show, a “memorable moments” 
collage, or retrospective talks from veteran staff 
and community members. “Histomapping” 
(Bailey, 1995), a whole-group method for 
exploring the history of an organization, allows 
groups of people to visually represent impor- 
tant events in the life of their community on a 
time line. As each member of the group adds 
pictures or symbols to a Histomap, a common 
base of information about the past is generated. 
The group honors the experiences and wisdom 
of veteran members, while novice members 
have an opportunity to more fully understand 
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the historical forces that had an effect on the 
school. By honoring the past and reaping its 
wisdom, the group as a whole is better posi- 
tioned to explore the future. 

Using the “Histomap,” educators may 
explore a variety of historical themes or catego- 
ries (see Figure 4.2). In the example in Figure 
4.2, a group of principals in a school district 
identified significant events in 10-year incre- 
ments in the categories of (1) curriculum, 

(2) delivery of services, (3) children and fami- 
lies, and (4) leadership. The Histomap process 
helped to identify trends that had occurred in 
the district. 

Categories on the Histomap vary with the 
group. Other Histomap categories might 
include policies, facilities, communities, and 
key people. The time span explored also varies 
with the group. Suzanne Bailey (1995) suggests 
that when creating a Histomap, a school 
should look as far into the past as it wants to 
look into the future. For example, if a school 
wants to plan 10 years into its future, staff need 
to examine at least the past 10 years of events 
in the school. 

Once staff members have attached all the 
pictures or symbols to the Histomap and have 
shared the stories behind the pictures, the 
group examines the entire spectrum of signifi- 
cant events. Here are questions the group 
might explore: 

• What lessons can we learn from the past? 

• Do we have different interpretations of 
the same event? 

• Are there recurring patterns or emerging 
trends? 

• What are the specific strengths and 
weaknesses of our community? 

By discussing these questions, the group 
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may establish shared meaning and a common 
background of knowledge. Having the whole 
group construct and interpret the history of its 
community is a significant step in establishing 
a group identity. 

Articulating Our Core Ideology 

“Core ideology defines the enduring character 
of an organization [and in times of change] . . . 
provides the glue that holds an organization 
together” (Collins & Porras, 1996, p. 66). The 
core ideology of a school community is its core 
purpose and core values. Successful schools- 
incorporate their core ideology into their daily 
workings. In these schools, the core ideology is 
more than a mission statement that hangs on 
the wall — it is a force that permeates the build- 
ing and is perpetuated by those within the 
school community. 

The diversity of the people within a school 
gives rise to different perspectives about the 
core ideology. Individuals bring a set of per- 
sonal beliefs and values that have been shaped 
over the years. Articulating a core ideology, 
therefore, necessitates finding the common 
ground among diverse views. Common ground 
is different from consensus in that it involves 
forming alignment rather than agreement. 
Finding common ground both acknowledges 
the value in different perspectives and looks for 
commonalities among such perspectives. Dur- 
ing this process of finding common ground, we 
need to hear and appreciate differences, rather 
than attempt to reconcile them. We are not 
being asked to surrender our perspectives. 
Rather, we are asked to listen for our perspec- 
tives in the voices of others. By making con- 
certed efforts to unearth the common ground 
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Figure 4.2 
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existing within our school community, we 
strengthen the bonds of established relation- 
ships while we create new relationships. 

Core Purpose 

The core purpose of a school community is 
the component of core ideology that answers 
the question “Why do we exist?” The core pur- 
pose is different from a school’s goals in that 
the core purpose cannot be fulfilled. “It is like a 
guiding star on the horizon — forever pursued 
but never reached” (Collins & Porras, 1996, 
p. 69). The core purpose captures the idealism 
of the organization. It is the work of every 
school community to discover its unique pur- 
pose — a purpose that reflects its ideals, its soul, 
its essence. 

Here are two examples of a school’s core 
purpose: 

• At Middletown Elementary School, we 
will create and nurture a community of lifelong 
learners. 

• At Essex Elementary School, we will 
work together to effectively meet the needs of 
all our students and families. 

Collins and Porras (1996) have suggested 
three methods to help a group articulate its 
core purpose. 

Method 1. Begin at the individual level by 
asking each group member to reflect oh the fol- 
lowing two questions: (1) “Why did you choose 
to belong to this community or this profes- 
sion?” and (2) “What deeper sense of purpose 
motivates you to dedicate your time and energy 
each day to this work?” Individuals share their 
thoughts with the group and look for a com- 
mon bond. 

Method 2* In this activity the group asks 
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“Why?” five times. The group begins with a 
descriptive statement of what they do. For 
example: 

• “We do X.” Then they ask, “Why is that 
important?” for five times. 

• “We educate children.” Why is that 
important? 

• “So they can be productive citizens.” 
Why is that important? 

• By the fifth “Why is that important?” the 
essence of why we are together begins to be 
voiced. 

Method 3* In this activity, the group dis- 
cusses the question “What would happen if our 
program, our school, or our service ceased to 
exist?” This question helps a group get in touch 
with why it exists. 

When first articulating the core purpose, 
the group should not get stuck in finding the 
perfect phrases. Discovering the heart and soul 
of the organization, its “reason for being,” takes 
time. The initial document is a working docu- 
ment that will be revisited and revised many 
times throughout the process of creating a 
school’s identity. 

Core \^lues 

A core value is a central belief 
deeply understood and shared by every 
member of an organization. Core val- 
ues guide the actions of everyone in 
the organization; they focus its energy 
and are the anchor points for all its 
plans (Saphier & D’Auria, 1993, p. 3). 

The core values of a school community 
form its belief system. A powerful message is 
available to the students and families in the 
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school when an entire staff is operating from 
the same set of values. For example, a school 
that believes that “all children learn and all 
children belong’^ has strong pillars to guide its 
actions. With a core of shared values, the staff 
can act autonomously, yet harmony is in the 
message that permeates the school. 

Communities typically have only a few 
core values that are meaningful to everyone. 

In identifying core values, seeking common 
ground, rather than consensus, is important. 

To force consensus about deeply felt beliefs 
would be incompatible with the concept of 
core values. The following are examples of a 
school’s core values: 

• We believe learning is an ongoing, indi- 
vidualized process. 

® We believe all people learn. 

• We respect and value individual 
differences. 

Core values depict a way of being. They 
describe the essential nature of an organization. 
Two questions help to distinguish values that 
have enduring qualities from values that are 
based on current trends: 

• Which values do we envision being valid 
for our community in 100 years? 

• Would we lose a significant piece of our 
identity as a school if this value was absent? 

Because values are the underlying, constant 
force that guides^practice, they must be distin- 
guished from practice. Values are not subject to 
change, whereas practice may change over 
time. For example, a core value mentioned pre- 
viously is that we believe learning is an ongo- 
ing, individualized process. In the 1970s, the 
practice most commonly associated with that 
value was the pullout model of service delivery. 



If children needed gifted or special education, 
they most often received specialized instruction 
in a separate room with a specialist. Today, a 
more common practice is an integrated model 
of service delivery in which teachers and spe- 
cialists provide the specialized instruction in 
the general education classroom. The core 
value that learning is an ongoing, individual- 
ized process is the same in both situations. The 
best practice has changed. 

We can often find discrepancies in what we 
say we believe and what we practice on a daily 
basis. For example, if a school community 
holds a belief that children are first, does this 
belief permeate the school environment? Are 
teachers willing to do whatever it takes to put 
children first? Do children’s needs and interests 
drive school decisions? Do parents feel that 
their children are the top priority of the 
school? Articulating values is often easier than 
incorporating them into daily practice. A 
school community must have tools to examine 
both discrepancies and alignment between val- 
ues and actions. 

Schools have many arenas, such as the 
daily classroom routine, the instructional mate- 
rials, the evaluation system, the discipline pro- 
cedures, the lunchroom, or the teachers’ 
workroom, where core values are evident 
(Saphier & D’Auria, 1993). In a school where 
practice is congruent with core values, the val- 
ues would be evident in every arena. The daily 
routine, the discipline procedure, and the 
organization of the teachers’ workroom would 
support learning as an ongoing, individualized 
process. Examining current practice in light of 
the school’s core values, one arena at a time, 
provides a conduit for aligning a school com- 
munity with its belief system. 
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Assessing Current Reality 

Many forces affect a school’s current reality. 
These forces, emerging from both inside and 
outside the school building, include students 
and their families, staff expertise and diversity, 
organizational structure, human and fiscal 
resources, school initiatives, and school 
climate. 

Each individual in a school community 
perceives the effect of these forces differ- 
ently — and perceptions of the same force may 
be either positive or negative. One example is 
the effect of an increasingly diverse population 
within the school community. Some staff may 
find additional languages and cultures to be an 
overwhelming burden, whereas others may 
view this addition as an opportunity to create a 
culturally rich learning environment. 

Understanding the forces affecting a com- 
munity is an important part of looking toward 
the future. Often, dreams appear unattainable 
because of present forces or obligations. Assess- 
ing current reality provides a forum for viewing 
how things actually are in relation to how we 
would like them to be. Questions guiding this 
process might be “What are we doing?” or “Are 
our practices getting us what we want?” 

Teams might use several other tools to 
examine current reality: 

Context Mapping (The Grove Consultants 
International, 1997).* This tool offers partici- 
pants a visual representation of the significant 
external forces affecting a school’s current 



*Adapted by permission of The Grove Consultants 
International, RO. Box 29391, 1000 Tomey Ave., San 
Francisco, CA 94129-0391; phones: 1-800-494-7683; 
1-415-561-2500; World Wide Web: http://www.grove. 
com 







situation (see Figure 4.3). To begin this activ- 
ity, hang a 4’ X 6’ piece of chart paper on a 
wall. Draw a big picture of the school in the 
middle. Participants write the positive and 
negative external elements that affect school 
functioning on Post-it notes, one element per 
Post-it. Participants pick two to three elements 
they feel are most important and share them 
with the group. Cluster the ideas together and 
label their categories. Then arrange the catego- 
ries on the chart in a way that best depicts the 
impact of the external environment on the 
school community. 

Current Snapshot (Bailey, 1995). This 
activity identifies the current initiatives in a 
school and the degree to which they have been 
implemented. In “Current Snapshot” (see Fig- 
ure 4.4 on p. 41), participants list all the initia- 
tives, projects, and programs with which their 
school is currently involved. Then participants 
discuss the status of each program (whether it 
is in a start-up phase, a full-implementation 
stage, or a stagnant stage). Together, partici- 
pants place each program on the appropriate 
area of a “tree” image or poster: seeds, buds, full 
flowers, withering flowers, or compost pile. The 
group then uses this visual image of the 
school’s initiatives, projects, and programs for 
strategic planning and priority setting. 

The Force Field Analysis, This activity. 
Tool 1 in Part III, “Tools for Learning,” can 
help teams assess a school’s current reality. 
Here, group members brainstorm ways to 
enhance “facilitating” forces and ways to meet 
the challenges of “constraining” forces. 

Each of these tools provides useful visual 
diagrams that help a school community 
develop a common understanding of the forces 
currently affecting its development. 
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Creating a Shared Vision 

A shared vision is a clear, compelling image of 
the community’s future. It answers the question 
“What do we want to create?” A shared vision 
is aligned with the core purpose of the commu- . 
nity, but it is more specific. The core purpose 
states a general direction for the community, 
such as “Go west!” while the shared vision 
describes the specific destination — “to the top 
of that mountain.” A shared vision inspires 
members of the community because it enfolds 
the dreams of each individual into a commu- 
nity dream. This dream is formulated into a 
statement that clearly articulates the school’s 
commitment to the education of its children. 



An example of a shared vision statement is 
“Our school is a playground for learning.” From 
this big-picture statement, it is helpful to cre- 
ate minipictures, or statements, of specific, 
measurable results. Minipictures are formed by 
considering questions like these: 

• How do we know when we have reached 
our vision? 

• What will our children be doing? 

• What will our teachers be doing? Our 
administrators? Our parents? 

The answers to these questions “ground” 

. the vision in reality and provide benchmarks 
for tracking progress. 

Creating a shared vision begins when we 
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voice our personal visions — What do we, as 
individuals, want to accomplish in our life and 
in our work? The following activities help edu- 
cators begin to identify their personal/profes- 
sional visions. 

Awards Banquet. The facilitator asks par- 
ticipants to imagine an awards banquet being 
held 10 years in the future where they are 
being honored for their outstanding service in 
the field of education. A colleague is speaking 
to the group about the accomplishments of the 
award winner. What would their colleague say 
about them? The facilitator asks each partici- 
pant to write a two-minute speechahat 
expresses what they hope will be said about 
their accomplishments. This exercise helps 
clarify and make public the dream inside each 
person. For example, Ms. Smith always knew 
her purpose as a teacher was to prepare her stu- 
dents for future academic success. Through the 
Awards Banquet exercise, Ms. Smith discov- 
ered that she was passionate about instilling a 
love of learning in each of her students. She 
will know she has accomplished this when her 
students are consistently inquisitive, moti- 
vated, and excited about their work. 

Making a Difference (Saphier & D’Auria, 
1993). Here is another question that helps 
clarify the vision of teaching staff: “In what 
ways do you want your students to be different 
as a result of having spent this year with you?” 
After reflecting on this question, staff share 
answers and document their hopes and dreams 
on a large chart. The public expression of each 
community member’s personal aspirations pro- 
vides the school community with an authentic 
base on which to create a shared vision. 

After talking about personal visions and 
desires, a community is ready to begin formu- 
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lating its shared vision of the community’s 
future. Part III, “Tools for Learning,” includes 
several activities to help a community develop 
its shared vision. Tools 3 and 4, “Affinity” and 
“Open Space,” facilitate the merging of per- 
sonal visions into a shared vision. Tool 2, 
“Probable and Preferred Future,” helps a com- 
munity look at trends associated with current 
reality and a preferred direction for change. 

Often the group is too large to work as a 
unit and needs to break into smaller groups to 
begin the shared-visioning process. Skits, 
songs, poems, commercials, and magazine arti- 
cles are all great media for small groups to 
voice their collective vision for the future. 
After the groups develop their skits, commer- 
cials, or magazine articles, the community 
reconvenes; and each small group shares its 
vision. When all the groups have shared, the 
community identifies the common themes and 
shapes a “rough” shared vision statement. 

Vision Commercial. Participants develop a 
commercial that markets the group’s vision. 
The commercial is a 10-second spot that sells 
the vision. The following are tips to help create 
the commercial: 

• Think in terms of sounds and visual 
images that capture your future. 

• Think of three images that blend 
together in a 10-second spot: 

First Image Second Image Third 
Image 

• Think of a caption or sound bite for each 
image. 

• Draw, describe, or act out your 
commercial. 

Magazine Cover Story (The Grove Con- 
sultants International, 1997). Participants 
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Figure 4.4 
Current Snapshot 




Key for Current Snapshot 

Seeds: Initiatives that are being planted 

Buds: Initiatives that are in the early stages of 
developnnent 

Fuff Ffowers: Initiatives that are in full 
innplennentation 

Withering Ffowers: Initiatives that are dying 
Compost Fife: Initiatives that are no longer needed 



write a cover story about what their school has 
accomplished 10 years from now. The follow- 
ing suggested elements can be included in the 
cover story: 
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• Bigger-than-life headline. 

• Bulleted list of outstanding 
accomplishments. 

• Pictures that support accomplishments. 

• Actions we took to get were we are. 

Creating a vital shared vision is a lengthy 
process that requires multiple opportunities for 
active conversation followed by reflection. The 
community continually revisits its shared 
vision statement to refine and ensure its mean- 
ingfulness. Collins and Porras (1996) offer 
advice on creating an inspirational shared 
vision: 



There are no right answers. Did 
Beethoven create the right Ninth Sym' 
phony? Did Shakespeare create the 
right Hamlet? We can’t answer these 
questions. . . . The envisioned future 
involves essential questions. Does this 
vision get your juices flowing? Do we 
find it stimulating? Does it spur forward 
momentum? ( p. 75). 



Discovering an identity as a school commu- 
nity is a multiphase, multilayer process that 
requires the community to delve deep into its 
heart and soul. The community may not be 
proud of its past or may be discouraged by its 
current reality. The process of discovering a 
shared identity involves owning up to and 
accepting feelings about both personal identity 
and the identity of the school. This process can 
create an emotionally volatile atmosphere 
within the school. A roller-coaster ride is a 
metaphor people commonly use to describe the 
feelings we may experience when digging 
through the past, examining the present 
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realities, and creating a new future. On a roller 
coaster, we tend to rise up high on the tracks as 
we envision and articulate our ideal future and 
then rapidly drop into dismay as we examine 
our day-to-day constraints. As we begin to see 
new possibilities in our current reality, the 
mood lightens again. This up-and-down ride 
continues through the various stages of the 
change process as we seek to learn more about 
who we are as a school and what we want to 
become (see Figure 4.5). 



In school communities, everyone has a 
voice in creating the future. Collective conver- 
sations about the school community’s history, 
values, purpose, current reality, and vision sup- 
port the creation of a shared identity and serve 
as a conduit for forming deep and meaningful 
relationships within the school. The search for 
identity — who we are and who we want to 
be — is a vehicle for us to collectively and con- 
tinuously renew our school community and dis- 
cover better ways to educate our children. 
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A S professionals in the field of educa- 
tion, many of us have mastered the 
skill of learning individually, but our 
capacity to learn collectively is underdevel- 
oped. This chapter introduces a process that 
supports staff in learning together — a process 
that helps develop collaborative cultures — 
“where people continually expand their capac- 
ity to create the results they truly desire, where 
new and expansive patterns of thinking are 
nurtured, and where collective aspiration is set 
free’’ (Senge, 1990, p. 3). The collaborative 
learning process begins as people discover and 
express their personal aspirations and needs. 
Collaborative learning teams then form around 
shared interests. The teams explore, talk about, 
and experiment with many ideas. Finally, new 
practices emerge. We have woven a scenario 
involving Hayward Elementary School 
throughout the chapter to illustrate the appli- 
cation of the collaborative learning process. 

Establishing a Staff Development Plan 

We expect teachers to give their 
all to the growth and development of 
students. But a teacher cannot sustain 
such giving unless the conditions exist 
for the continued growth and 
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development of the teacher (Sarason, 

1993, p. 62). 

The previous chapter, “Identity of the 
Learning Community,” presents ways that a 
school community can explore its identity and 
create its vision. When creating a vision, the 
staff decide what the school will look like at a 
future point in time and then develop specific, 
measurable outcomes associated with that 
vision. The process of exploring identity and 
sharing visions leaves staff with a plan for 
action, sometimes called a strategic plan or a 
school improvement plan. 

For this plan to become a reality, staff 
members must often increase their own compe- 
tencies in areas associated with the desired out- 
comes, such as their technology skills or 
knowledge of how to differentiate instruction. 
Because staff are working with a site-based 
school improvement plan, the plan for profes- 
sional growth should also be site based. This 
approach allows staff to configure a profes- 
sional development agenda that supports them 
in attaining their school outcomes and in 
addressing their individual needs. The first step 
in developing a site-based staff development 
plan is to identify the competencies and needs 
of individual staff members. Staff members 
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examine their own strengths and weaknesses 
and reflect on where they need to grow to help 
make the school vision a reality. By looking 
first at individual needs, each staff member is 
challenged to identify areas for growth that are 
both personally meaningful and beneficial to 
the students. 



Questions to Identify Areas 
for Professional Growth 



: • How do I need to grow to contrib 

i ute to the realization of our school’s 

1 . . -y 

. Vision: 

! • What do I need to learn? 

i 



Next, staff members openly share their 
interests with their colleagues by searching for 
common interests. Processes that help staff dis- 
cover shared professional interests vary from 
formal to informal activities. Collaborative 
learning teams might develop naturally out of 
lunchroom discussions, or they might emerge 
from a multistep process of identifying, reflect- 
ing, and group decision making. Any process 
used at this stage should encourage staff mem- 
bers to voice their interests, as well as promote 
active listening among staff members. Tools 3 
and 4, “Affinity” and “Open Space,” in Part III, 
“Tools for Learning,” support individual expres- 
sion of interests, as well as common themes. 
Once all interests are in the public arena, each 
staff member selects a specific topic of study 
that is personally meaningful and announces it 
to the group. As the process progresses, staff 
members who have similar professional 







development interests form clusters, which 
eventually become collaborative learning 
teams. When the topics for collaborative learn- 
ing are funneled from individual interests to 
collective interests, the final decision repre- 
sents the shared curiosity of all team members. 

Self-organizing into collaborative learning 
teams can be a rather messy process. The fol- 
lowing criteria offer some guidance for forming 
collaborative learning teams: 

• Collaborative learning teams are self- 
organized around topics of study that are mean- 
ingful to the individual and the vision of the 
school. 

• Membership is open to all members of 
the school community, including paraprofes- 
sionals, specialists, parents, and administrators. 

• Membership is voluntary. 

• Membership is flexible, allowing mem- 
bers to switch groups, leave groups, or join 
groups at any point in time. 

• A final date for forming teams should be 
identified, at which time a list of topics and 
team members is posted. 

The case study of Hayward Elementary 
School shows how a school staff formed col- 
laborative learning teams (see box, “Hayward 
Elementary School”) . 

Introduction to the 
Collaborative Learning Process 

Teachers learn just as their stu- 
dents do: by studying, doing, and re- 
flecting; by collaborating with other 
teachers; by looking closely at students 
and their work; and by sharing what 
they see. . . . Good settings for teacher 
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Hayward Elementary School: A Case Study 



Hayward Elementary School represents a 
fictitious school, yet it is based on the experi- 
- ences of the authors as they worked with col- 
laborative learning teams in elementary schools. 

The tone of the conversations among the 
teaching staff at Hayward Elementary School 
has been the same for several months now: con- 
cerned, frustrated, and anxious. The student 
population of 385 at Hayward has been gradu- 
ally changing over the past several years to 
include the following: 

• More families whose home language is 
Spanish. 

• An addition of a primary-age class for stu- 
dents with mild mental retardation (MR). 

• Thirty-two students diagnosed as learning 
disabled in grades 1 through 5 (an increase of 
about 25 percent over the past two years). 

• A significant increase in the number of 
students who have an attention-deficit disorder 
(ADD) diagnosis in grades 2 through 5. 

The school staff has also changed and 
: grown to include personnel who have expertise 
' in teaching students with MR, limited English 
proficiency, and learning disabilities. Spurred on 
, by the passing of the 1997 reauthorization of 
the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, 

; the state’s Department of Education is empha- 
. sizing the integration of all students into general 
I education programs, yet no statewide model for 
; integrated schooling has been proposed. Each 
school can design its own model of service 
, delivery, based on the needs of its students, 
i A few months ago, Hayward staff, parents, 

; and community members developed a shared 
j vision. They decided that they wanted to be 
known as an inclusive school where (1) all 
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children are special and (2) all children learn 
together to the maximum extent possible. The 
school is organized by grade levels, with sepa- 
rate classes or pullout programs for children 
with learning disabilities and other special 
needs. Moving from this segregated service 
delivery model to an inclusive school where stu- 
dents with special needs receive support and 
services in the general education cjassroom will 
require significant growth and change on the 
part of the staff. Establishing a staff develop- 
ment plan that addresses areas of need is one of 
the school’s top priorities. 

The principal used the ** Affinity” tool (Tool 
3 in Part III) to develop the school’s profes- 
sional development plan. First, each staff mem- 
ber reflected on the following question: “If our 
school is to become a quality inclusive school, 
how do I need to grow and change?” On Post-it 
Notes, each staff member wrote several ideas for 
professional growth. Group members then pre- 
sented their ideas in a round-robin fashion, 
sticking their Post-its on a big, empty wall and 
clustering the ideas that were similar. Through 
this personal and collective reflection process, 
five broad topics for professional study emerged: 

• Transitions. 

• Peer interactions. 

• Parent partnerships. 

• Teaching students with ADD. 

• Coteaching. 

As a final step, each staff member selected 
one of the five topics that was personally mean- 
ingful. Staff members with shared interests 
formed collaborative learning teams that would 
spend the next nine months studying and 
experimenting together. 
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learning provide lots of opportunities 
for research and inquiry, for trying and 
testing, for talking about and evaluat- 
ing the results of learning and teaching 
(Darling-Hammond, 1997, 
pp. 319-320). 

In the collaborative learning process, a 
group of people address the question “What are 
we going to learn togetherf’ Collaborative 
learning teams may answer that question in 
many ways. For example, they may expand 
their knowledge in a specific area, such as the 
impact of brain research on education; they 
may test new classroom strategies, such as read- 
ing theater; or they may design a new model 
for instructional delivery, such as multi-age 
classrooms. The topics of study are derived 
from the felt needs of the team members and 
relate to the vision of the school. 



The collaborative learning process has five 
stages: (1) define, (2) explore, (3) experiment, 
(4) reflect, and (5) share (see Figure 5.1). Time 
spent at each stage of the cycle is proportional 
to its size in Figure 5.1. For example, the 
“define” stage takes about one-eighth of the 
total time, whereas the “explore” stage is about 
three-eighths of the total, 

A significant commitment of time is 
needed to complete one cycle of the collabora- 
tive learning process. Learning teams at Hay- 
ward Elementary School spent approximately 
10 months completing the cycle. Team meet- 
ings varied from once a month to once a week, 
each lasting about two hours. Staff also spent 
time visiting exemplary programs, going to 
conferences, consulting with experts, and 
researching new practices. Figure 5.2 offers a 
sample time frame for a 9-month collaborative 



Figure 5.1 

Collaborative Learning Process 
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Figure 5.2 

Time Line of the Collaborative Learning Process 


Stage of Collaborative 
Learning Process 


Sample 
Time Line 


Participating Group 


Establish a Staff Development Plan 


Month 1 


Schoolwide 


Form Collaborative Learning Teams 


Month 2 


Schoolwide 


Define 


Month 2 


Collaborative Learning Team 


Explore 


Months 3-5 


Collaborative Learning Team 


Experiment 


Months 6-9 


Collaborative Learning Team 


Reflect 


Months 7-9 


Collaborative Learning Team 


Share 


Month 10 


Schoolwide 



learning cycle. The more times the staff repeats 
this cyclical process, the more likely it is that 
“teachers as learners^’ will become a part of the 
school culture. 

Having facilitators guide team members 
through the collaborative learning process and 
support them in their research and experimen- 
tation is advantageous. The facilitator can be 
someone outside the team, a member of the 
team, or team members who rotate the posi- 
tion. Facilitators benefit from having support 
and guidance from the school leadership, as 
well as from meeting regularly with other facili- 
tators to reflect on their group’s progress and 
review the next steps of the collaborative 
learning process. 

Stages of the Collaborative 
Learning Process 

Stage 1: Define 

Create shared meaning about the topic 
and specific terms. At the onset of the 




collaborative learning process, each group 
member chooses to be a part of the group 
because of a personal interest in the topic of 
study. In the beginning, the topic probably has 
different meanings for different group mem- 
bers. For example, transitions, peer interaction, 
and teaching students with attention-deficit 
disorder (ADD) are all common ideas in edu- 
cation, yet they probably mean significantly 
different things to different people. Several 
strategies are helpful in developing a shared 
meaning among team members (see box, 
“Strategies for Promoting Shared Meaning”). 

You can also encourage shared meaning by 
having group members write the definitions of 
words that are confusing and then share their 
ideas. The understanding that emerges from 
discussing personal interpretations of words 
and topics helps create common ground for the 
group’s collaborative work. 

Further define topic of study. Once an 
acceptable level of shared meaning exists 
among team members, they can more precisely 
define the topic of study. For example, one 
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group may refine an interest in “transition’’ to 
reflect an interest in “transitioning children 
with disabilities from grade to grade.” To 
another group, “peer interaction” may now 
mean “peer interaction during free-choice 
time.” The topics of study become more 
focused as group members develop a common 
understanding of their topic and articulate 
their personal priorities for professional growth. 



Strategies for Promoting Shared Meaning 



• Slow down the conversation by ask- 
ing a question before giving an opinion. 

• Draw reasoning from a peer: “Can 
you help me understand your thinking?” 

• Make sure you understand another’s 

point of view: “Am I correct in saying you 
think ?” 

• Encourage others to explore your 
idea: “What do you think about what 1 
just said?” 



Formulate a question that addresses the 
topic of study* * Having the topic of study for- 
matted in a question rather than a statement is 
based on the teacher-research model (Calhoun, 
1993). The question is purposefully broad in 
scope so as to encourage a slowing down of 
solution-seeking behavior and a furthering of 
research and exploration behavior. This initial 
broad question can be easily configured by ask- 
ing, “What can we do differently to . . . [fill in 
topic of study]?” When you begin with a more 
global question, you invite all team members to 
express their multiple interests. At this point, 
the challenge is to keep all members of a 
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learning team talking about what personally 
excites them. Teams must realize that their 
global question is only a starter question to 
help kick off the discussion-and-exploration 
process. Later, they will work together to mold 
a more precise question that continues to 
embrace multiple interests (see box, “Ques- 
tions to Help Formulate a Topic of Study”). 

At Hayward Elementary School, one team 
of kindergarten, 1st, and 2nd grade teachers 
wanted to learn more about teaching children 
with ADD. To create some shared understand- 
ing of their topic, team members discussed the 
meaning of ADD and the characteristics of 
children with ADD. Finally, they configured a 
broad question from which to launch their 
exploring phase: “What can we do differently 
to accommodate the needs of students with 

ADD?” 



Questions to Help Formulate a Topic of Study 



• What can we do differently in the 
area we are studying? 

• How can we increase our capacity 
in this area? 



Also, a collaborative learning team made 
up of preschool regular and special education 
teachers and assistant teachers began their 
inquiry into the topic of peer interaction 
by doing a “Shared Meaning Chart” (see 
Figure 5.3). This chart helped them clarify 
terms such as “peer interaction” and “strate- 
gies.” They then formulated their ideas into a 
question: “What can we do differently to 
encourage successful peer interactions?” 
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Figure 5.3 

Shared Meaning Chart 
Hayward Elementary School 


Write your thoughts and examples of what these 
words or ideas mean to you. 


Peer Interaction 


Strategies 


• children playing with 

one another 

• children sharing a toy 

• children communi- 

cating, verbally and 
nonverbally 


• activities 

• environmental 

arrangements 

• teacher interventions 

• props or materials 



Share topic of study and question with 
school community. To conclude this stage, 
each team drafts a statement of its topic of 
study, its question, and the relationship 
between the area of interest and the school 
vision. This charter^ which is not a final plan 
but rather the first written rendering of the 
topic of study, helps the team translate its ideas 
into writing (see Figure 5.4 on p. 50). Each 
team presents its charter to the entire school 
for feedback. Connecting the learning team’s 
intentions with the thinking of the entire staff 
helps maintain an alignment of purpose and 
goals throughout the school community. Teams 
also seek administrative approval at this time 
to ensure that each topic of study has the sup^ 
port of the school leader. 



Stage 2: Explore 

Develop a game plan. The ‘‘explore” stage 
accounts for a significant amount of time — 
about 40 percent — in the collaborative 
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learning process. During this stage, team mem- 
bers engage in three major tasks: 

1. Identify current practices. 

2. Explore new practices. 

3. Refine the question. 

Teamwork is expedited when the team 
begins this phase by designing an overarching 
plan and time line for exploring. An adapta- 
tion of the “Game Plan” visual tool (The 
Grove Consultants International, 1995)* can 
help the group specify methods and a sequence 
for exploring, as well as visualize how the plan 
relates to the schoolwide goal. The “peer inter- 
action” team at Hayward Elementary began to 
explore by creating a game plan. The plan 
listed ways the team wanted to explore the 
topic, including reading journal articles, 
reflecting on strategies currently being used, 
and visiting other classrooms (see Figure 5.5 
on p. 51). Individuals worked in pairs to look 
in different areas for information. 

Identify current practices and underlying 
assumptions. In this phase, teams investigate 
what they are doing and why. “What” and 
“why” go hand in hand as team members iden- 
tify current practice and then discuss the 
thinking behind the practice. At Hayward Ele- 
mentary School, students with ADD spend 15 
minutes every 2 hours in a pullout, small-group 
situation. As team members explored the ques- 
tion “Why do we do this?” they discovered 
their assumption was that regular changes in 
the setting enhance the ability of ADD 



* Adapted by permission from The Grove Consult' 
ants International, RO. Box 29391, 1000 Tomey Ave., 
San Francisco, CA 94129'0391; phones: 1'800'494'7683; 
1 '4 15 '5 61 '2500; World Wide Web: http://www.grove.com 
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students to learn. Through careful examination 
of current practices and underlying assump- 
tions, the group had the baseline information 
necessary to move forward (see box, “Questions 
About Current Practice’^- 



Figure 5.4 

Charter 



Topic for Learning: Peer Interaction 
Members: Ramona, Terry, Lyn, Maureen, Jill, 
Amy, and Vibha 

1. What is our topic of study? To increase the 
number of strategies for parents and teachers to 
promote peer interactions among children with 
and without special needs. 

2. How does this idea contribute to our school's 
vision? It promotes social integration. 

3. What is our question? What can we do differ- 
ently to encourage successful peer interactions? 

4. What resources will we need to complete our 
project (time, materials, training, consultation; 
other)? Articles and books, site visits, expert's 
visit to our school. 

Approval: Marianne McDermott Date: 9/30/98 
Principal 



Explore new ideas and underlying 
assumptions. At the exploring stage, people 
spend a great deal of time and energy searching 
for new information, sharing information, and 
reflecting on what the information means to 
the team. Teams often begin by identifying 
familiar resources to explore — familiar in that 
people know about these resources but have 
not yet had time to investigate them (see box, 
“Ways to Look for New Ideas”)- 

When teams are investigating, they dis- 
cover and share new ideas. Members consider 



Ways to Look for New Ideas 



• Observe exemplary models 

• Interview experts 

• Research and read 

• Attend conferences 

• Explore the Internet 

• Network with peers 

the new ideas and talk about the underlying 
assumptions. Over time, they realize that there 
are many different ways of thinking about 
problems. For example, the team investigating 
how to teach students with ADD realized that 
changing settings does not necessarily help stu- 
dents with ADD. For some students, it is more 
advantageous to consider frequent changes in 
activity within the same setting. This realiza- 
tion opens a different line of thinking and fuels 
the generative learning process among team 
members (see box, “Questions for Exploring 
New Ideas,” p. 53). 

The “Exploration Grid” (see Figure 5.6, 
p. 52) and the “KWL Chart” (see Figure 5.7, 
p. 54) are good tools to use during the explor- 
ing stage. (KWL means “What We Know, 
What We Want to Learn, and What We 
Learned.”) Both tools encourage the group to 



Questions About Current Practice 



• What am I doing? or What are we 
doing? 

• What theories and assumptions 
drive my/our actions? 
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Figure 5.5 
Game Plan 


Define 


Explore 


Experiment 


Reflect 


Share 


* Peer interaction 

* Indicator of 
success 

* Area of play to 
focus on 

Current Status: 

Children without disa 
play together and ign 
children with disabilit 
majority of the time. 


* Other programs 

* Journals and 
books 

* Local and state • 
conferences 

^ Video 

* Internet 

bilities 

ore ^ 

ies the 


* Changing 
environments 

* Teacher 
strategies 

* Home strategies 


* Use video to 
document and 
reflect 

* Use a child study 
approach 

Vision: 

Children wit 
disabilities s 
play togethe 
time 


* Share with par- 
ents and commu- 
nity preschools 

* Keep informal 

* Bring illustration 
to share 

h and without 
pontaneously 
ir during center 


October 


Nov.-Jan. 


Feb.-Mar. 


Apri 1-May 


June 



think about several aspects of study simultane- 
ously and facilitate a shifting of focus among 
current practice, new ideas, and next steps. 

Refine question* Before a team moves into 
the “experiment” stage, participants again nar- 
row and fine-tune the question. The refining 
process helps the team create a “do able” proj- 
ect that has a finite focus and definable para- 
meters. This process requires team members to 
funnel ideas to the core interest of the group 
(see box, “Questions That Help Share Insights 
and Refine the Team’s Question,” p. 56). 

In the case of the “peer interaction” group, 
the question changed from “What can we do 
differently to encourage peer interactions dur- 
ing free-choice time?” to “How does the envi- 
ronment affect peer interaction during 
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free-choice time?” The “teaching-children- 
with-ADD” team changed its question from 
“What can we do differently to accommodate 
the needs of students with ADD?” to “How can 
we adapt the classroom to keep the students 
with ADD continuously engaged in learning?” 
In the next stage, “experiment,” team members 
design and test one or more interventions that 
address the refined question. 

Stage 3: Experiment 

Design actiori based on the question and a 
set of assumptions. The experimenting stage is 
the time to try something new. During this 
stage, teams need to remember that learning is 
an active process for adults, as well as for chil- 
dren. The learner is continually constructing 
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Figure 5.6 
Exploration Grid 
Hayward Elementary School 


Team Question: What can we do differently to accommodate the needs of children with attention-deficit 
disorder (ADD)? 


What challenges 
are we currently 
experiencing and 
why? 


What is currently 
working for us 
and why? 


What new ideas 
are we playing 
with and why? 


What will we 
continue to inves- 
tigate and why? 


What is next? 


• For students 
with ADD, the 
instruction 
becomes choppy 
because they fre- 
quently move in 
and out of the 
classroom. Ques- 
tions exist about 
who is ultimately 
responsible for the 
progress of stu- 
dents with ADD. 


• Team planning 
session with gen- 
era! and special 
educator helps get 
us on the same 
page. 


• Having students 
with ADD switch 
activities within 
the room rather 
than move rooms 
might provide less 
fragmentation. 


• Literature and 
consultants' opin- 
ions about best 
strategies for 
working with stu- 
dents with ADD 
offer new ideas. 


• Visit schools 
where students 
with ADD are in 
the regular 
classroom. 

* Do a literature 
search. 



new ideas and theories. Team members con- 
struct knowledge through trial and error — 
through thinking and doing. Learning takes 
time, and accepting mistakes is part of the 
learning experience. 

In the experimenting stage, the team 
decides what actions to take based on their 
question and the assumptions from which they 
are operating (see box, “Questions for Design- 
ing an Experiment,” p. 56). Articulating the 
underlying assumptions is challenging but con- 
tributes significantly to the learning because 
the team must explain the thinking behind its 
actions. For example, the “peer interaction” 
group modified its environment by integrating 
tables into the centers; this modification was 
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based on the following assumptions: (1) young 
children interact more frequently when in 
smaller groups, and (2) tables tend to draw 
small groups of children together. 

The team may design a singular experi- 
ment, or it can take a variety of actions. For 
example, actions consistent with the question 
“How does the environment affect peer inter- 
actions during free-choice time?” might be the 
following: 

• Integrate tables into centers. 

• Put two sets of contact paper “feet” 
(child-sized foot shapes) on the floor at each 
side of the water table, to help children space 
themselves while playing together. 
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® Have one or two sociodramatic props, 
such as a farm or car wash in the block area. 

• Arrange two easels side by side in the art 
area. 

The team may decide to try one change in 
each room or have several classrooms make the 
same change. The team must carefully consider 
the potential consequences of all experiments 
before the trial period. Team members should 
consult with the school leader throughout the 
design phase. 

We encourage teams to have a mechanism 
to help them coordinate the actions of their 
team members. The “Action Plan Grid “ (see 
Figure 5.8, p. 55) is one way to document 
action, individual responsibilities, and results. 

Observe and document results* Observing 
and documenting results help feed the group 
reflection process. We encourage members of 
the group to gather ongoing data that answer a 
simple question: “What is happening?” Meth- 
ods of documentation might include photos, 
video, anecdotal records, work samples, inter- 
views, and surveys. 

Whenever possible, teams should encour- 
age parents and professionals representing 

Questions for Exploring New Ideas 



• What new ideas have we heard 
about? 

• Where will we search for informa- 
tion about these new ideas? 

• What did we find in our searching? 

• What theories and assumptions are 
behind these ideas? 
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different roles and disciplines to offer their per- 
spectives on the experiment. Having a variety 
of individuals observe and document the 
results of the experiment adds richness and 
depth to the data. 

During the “experiment” stage, the “peer 
interaction” group at Hayward Elementary 
changed the environment in the art area in 
one classroom. Team members labeled the art 
supplies and set them out on accessible shelves; 
placed two double easels side by side; and put a 
large table with four chairs in the middle of the 
art area. Team members documented peer 
interactions using anecdotal notes and photo- 
graphs. After a few weeks, the team made simi- 
lar changes in all its classrooms and 
documented the results by videotaping peer 
interactions. After reviewing and discussing 
the video, the team refined its interventions. 

Stage 4: Reflect 

Reflection is the gift we give our- 
selves, not passive thought that lolls 
aimlessly in our minds, but an effort we 
must approach with rigor, with some 
purpose in mind, and in some formal 
way, so as to reveal the wisdom embed- 
ded in our experience (Killion & Tod- 
nem, 1991, p. 14). 

Real learning occurs in analyzing actions or 
experiments. This analysis deepens understand- 
ing of work and informs discussions and deci- 
sions about future practice. The function of 
individual reflection is to inquire more deeply 
into one’s self and one’s actions. The function 
of team reflection is to consider multiple per- 
spectives and glean insights that will drive 
future action. Openness to the thoughts of oth- 
ers and the freedom to express oneself are 
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Figure 5.7 
KWL Chart 

Hayward Elementary School 


Team Question: What can we do differently to encourage successful peer Interactions? 


What We Know 


What We Want to Know 


What We Learned 


• Children without disabilities tend 
to play together more often during 
free-play time, leaving out the chil- 
dren with disabilities, 

• Most of our children with dis- 
abilities have a difficult time shar- 
ing their toys, entering a play 
situation, and carrying on an ongo- 
ing communication exchange. 

• Parents of children with disabili- 
ties in our classes are very anx- 
ious about the behavior of their 
children and their acceptance by 
the other children. 


• Strategies to help the children 
with disabilities be more a part of 
the play situation, even though 
they may not have good commu- 
nication skills. 

• Ways to inform parents on a 
regular basis about the children 
that their child is playing with, 

• Ways to encourage parents to 
promote informal play situations 
between children in the class out- 
side of school. 

• Environmental factors that 
would promote successful peer 
interactions, especially for those 
children who are withdrawn or 
aggressive. 


• The digitized camera can help 
keep parents informed of interac- 
tions in the classroom. We can 
include pictures of the day's 
events in our report that we send 
home at the end of school, 

• Sensorimotor activities are 
prime for children of different abil- 
ity and communication levels to 
play together. 

• Scripting is a good strategy to 
help children learn common play 
sequences in the housekeeping 
areas or at the sand and water 
table. 



crucial to the team reflection process. Failed 
experiments should not result in blame; rather, 
failure provides an opportunity to delve deeper 
as a team into the question being considered. 

Individual Reflection. Because individual 
reflection provides the food for group reflec- 
tion, it is an ideal place to begin the reflective 
process. By looking at the data, people can 
compare the actual results of the experiment 
with the anticipated results: “I thought that 
would happen, but in actuality, this happened. 
What does that tell me?’’ (see box, “Individual 
Reflection Questions”)* 

Keeping a personal journal of observations 
and insights is a powerful mechanism for 
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individual reflection. Here are several formats 
to guide personal reflection: 

• 3-2-1 Reflection. This activity offers a 
short and sweet format for participants to docu- 
ment their thoughts. The categories or types of 
ideas vary, depending on the purpose of 
reflection: 

3 things I learned. 

2 ideas I want to pursue. 

1 question I have. 

® What, What, What. Participants respond 
to a variety of “what” questions. The questions 
vary, depending on the purpose of reflection 
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Learning as a Community 



- What did I learn that was helpful? 

- What challenges did I encounter? 

- What got me through them? 

- What did I learn in the process? 

• Observations and Interpretations. This 
format is particularly useful when observing a 
child or peer. The observer documents observa- 
tions and examines personal interpretations of 
the situation (see form, top of p. 56). 

Group Reflection. Group reflection 
unfolds in many different ways. The lesson that 
one team member learns often stirs new 



thinking in other team members. The collec- 
tive capacity of the group to listen, think, and 
invent new practices is often surprising. The 
“peer interaction” team at Hayward Elemen- 
tary shared results by watching the video 
together and then comparing what actually 
happened with what team members thought 
would happen. Then one person reported 
results on a specific child and asked others to 
help her interpret the results. Some members 
needed more time to collect results, but all 
seemed inspired to keep going after reaping the 
benefits of the group reflection time. 



Figure 5.8 
Action Plan Grid 

Mayfield Elementary School "Peer Interaction" Team 


What do we 
want to do? 


What actions do 
we need to take? 


Who is 

responsible for 
each action? 


By when? 


Observation 


Change one part of 
the environment in 
each room. 


Room 14: Inte- 
grate tables into 
art, literacy, house- 
keeping, and dis- 
covery centers 


Lynn 


12/1 


Table in art area 
needs to be much 
bigger. More shar- 
ing at tables than 
on floor. 




Room 15: Put con- 
tact paper feet on 
the floor at each 
side of the water 
table. 


Marta 


12/1 


Works great for 
crowd control. 




Room 16: Coordi- 
nate the sociodra- * 
matic props in the 
block area with the 
current theme. 


Vibha 


12/1 


Cleanup is much 
easier. Also easier 
■ to facilitate 
theme-related 
language. 




Room 17: Arrange 
two art easels side 
by side in the art 
area. 


Christine 


12/1 


Not much use in 
the first week. 
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Educators as Learners: Creating a Professional Learning Community in Your School 



What 1 observed 
was . . . 


My thoughts and inter- 
pretations were . . . 







Questions for Designing an Experiment 



• What do we want to do? 

• Why do we think this is a good 
idea? 

• How are we going to accomplish 
this? 



Diversity of perspective also enriches the 
reflective process because each person contrib- 
utes a unique way of viewing the learning 
process. For example, a team composed of a 
regular classroom teacher, a learning disabili- 
ties specialist, a parent, and an occupational 
therapist will probably generate a broader 
range of questions, reflections, and strategies 
about a specific dilemma than a more homoge 
neous team, such as a grade-level team (see 
box, “Group Reflection Questions” for some 
starting points). Part III, “Tools for Learning,” 
includes “Think, Pair, Share” (Tool 5), an 
activity for group reflection that encourages 
team members to “stop and think” together. 



Questions That Help Share Insights 
and Refine the Team's Question 



• What did we learn? 

• What are we interested in continu- 
ing to explore? 

• What question will best guide our 
work? 




Stage 5: Share 

True professionals engage in disci- 
plined inquiry: they test their theories, 
share their results, and, consequently, 
learn from one another (Sagor, 1995, 
p. 25). 

The sharing stage offers an opportunity for 
learning teams to communicate their insights, 
share the knowledge they have acquired, and 
discuss the process of learning together. Shar- 
ing insights helps build the capacity of all staff 
in the school to better serve children and their 
families. As learning teams gain expertise in 
their topic of study, they become in-house con- 
sultants and resources to their school commu- 
nity. As staff members share their new knowl- 
edge and skills, they develop an increased sense 
of pride about who they are as a community. 

Team members can share their insights and 
knowledge in many ways, including a slide 



Question for Documenting Results 



• What is happening? 
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